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CARS FOR BREAD 


Britain is bartering her manufacturing skill for her daily bread. 
Her finest products are going abroad, including the famous cars 
and commercial vehicles made by firms of the Nuffield Organiza- 
tion, to be exchanged for wheat and other vital foods. The export 
figures for Nuffield products are reaching new high records, 
thanks to the endeavours of the 20,000 Nuffield workers. It is 
such willing and sustained effort on the part of all of us which 


will overcome the present crisis, 
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DISAPPOINTED THOUSANDS IN THE SUNLIT MALL AFTER THE LAST-MINUTE CANCELLATION OF TROOPING THE COLOUR. 


one of the largest crowds ever feared that nearby rainstorms were likely to spread to Central London. The War 
Office later stated that heavy rain would have been disastrous to the uniforms and 
‘We cannot afford to have the full-dress tunics spoilt when 
No more can be made, and 


On the morning of June 10, the King’s Official Birthday, 
seen in Horse Guards Parade and the Mall had gathered to see the first full-dress Trooping 
the Colour since 1939, timed for 11 a.m. At about 10.15 an announcement was made a military official said 
through loudspeakers that, owing to unfavourable conditions, the ceremony had been they are no longer our property, but public property 
postponed; and the crowd, estimated at 250,000, slowly and disappointedly dispersed there is only a limited number available."’ Ticket-holders were asked to retain their 
in the June sunlight It appears that the decision was taken as the meteorologists tickets in case the parads should be held at a later date 
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I AM writing this page on the fourth anniversary of 
D-Day. It is scarcely news to-day, and it will 
certainly not be news‘by the time this appears. But 
it is the most important thing that has happened in 
my lifetime or in that, I think, of any reader of this 
page. The most important and the most significant. 
It was not merely that it directly brought about the 
downfall of Hitler and the Nazis and the liberation 
of Europe. It did something even more remarkaDble 
than that. It showed, as nothing has done quite so 
well since Drake scoured Spain’s forbidden Pacific 
coastline in a cockle-shell and encircled the world, that 
the spirit of man can triumph over even the most 
tremendous obstacles, provided that that spirit is 
rightly founded and directed. It is a perfect illustration 
of the tremendous and heartening truth that faith, 
and the human 
work that springs 
from faith, can 
remove mountains. 
How well, though 
we seldom now 
speak of it, we all 
remember that 
day! Some, of 
course, remember 
it because they 
were first-line 
participators and 
survived to tell 
the tale. There 
are thousands of 
still-youthful 
Englishmen who 
swept across the 
Channel that night 
or early morning 
pulverising the 
French earth with 
their tremendous 
aerial bombard- 
ments and driving 
the Luftwaffe 
literally from the 
skies ; who manned 
the vast fleet of 
warships, mer- 
chantmen and 
landing-craft that 
carried an army 
and its supplies 
and harbours to 
the enemy’s shore, 
or who breasted 
the surf and 
stormed inland 
through the most 
strongly-defended 
littoral ever known 
to the annals of 
war, Such men ¢ 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH HONOURED 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


it seemed that night, were moving, and they were all 
moving in one direction, to one appointed place. All 
night long they were passing, coming and going, 
shaking the windows of the old house in which I lay 
between sleep and wake. And while I, a gentleman 
in England, lay abed, unknown to me, the men whom 
a short while before I had been talking with and 
lecturing to, were dropping from the skies or racing 
to their assigned tasks or tossing on the face of the 
dark, foam-flecked waters as the unseen outline of the 
French coast drew.nearer and their rendezvous with 
destiny met them face to face. 

I had to leave early for London that morning, and 
just as I was gathering my work and travelling-kit 
around me the news came over the wireless : the news 
for which the world had been waiting but which yet 





BY THE CITY OF LONDON. 


one department of the War Office to another until my 
next morning’s marching—or rather, entraining— 
orders, had been confirmed beyond all doubt. It was 
not till the evening that I was free to reflect in quiet 
on the full significance of the earth-shaking news that 
had been coming through on the wireless all day. I 
was due at that time to give a lecture to British and 
American officers at the Churchill Club in one of the 
most beautiful houses ever built—a shrine of beauty 
out of the English past set in the quiet precincts of 
Westminster Abbey : “‘ the abbey that makes us we.”’ 
It seemed a very holy place to be in that evening, 
yet it was not the Abbey that made us we at that 
hour. It was the sense of communion with the brave 
men struggling, fighting and dying on the other side 


of the Channel that the gates of freedom and peace 
might be thrown 


open again to all 
mankind. Many of 
those to whom I 
was speaking were 
themselves shortly 
to follow where 
their comrades had 
led. My theme, 
as on many an 
occasion before, 
was the kind of 
world which the 
ordinary man 
hoped might arise 
after all this bitter 
fighting, loss and 
suffering: but 
never had it seemed 
so apposite as on 
this night, and 
never had words 
seemed so utterly 
inadequate to ex- 
press it. Yet there 
was little need to 
express much, for 
everyone in the 
audience was 
thinking the same 
thoughts. The 
whole English- 
speaking world 
was united in one 
great brotherhood 
that day. 

What is the mes- 
sage of D-Day— 
the message that 
deserves to be 
recorded by pro- 
phets and artists 
and kept in re- 
membrance “ from 
this day to the 





or ending of the 
world”? It is 
this of brotherhood 
and* common pur- 


8 WHEN THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WAS PRESENTED WITH THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY 
THE LORD MAYOR PRESENTING HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS WITH A BOX MADE FROM “ BRITISH HEART OF OAK.” 
Princess Elizabeth accompanied her husband to Guildhall on June 8 when he was admitted to the Freedom of the City of London. It was on June 11! last year 


have more right THE SCENE AT GUILDHALL ON JUNE 
than the rest of LONDON : 
us to remember 


D-Dav. But others that she herself became a Freeman of the City. The Royal couple drove from Buckingham Palace to Guildhall in an open carriage with an escort of Household 


Cavalry. All along the route crowds demonstrated their loyalty and affection. Our photograph shows the scene at Guildhall with the sheriffs and aldermen in 





who were not so their scarlet robes 
privileged or de- 
serving cannot 
help remembering 
it too. It was the testing-point, and the supreme 
culmination, of everything that the men and women 
of our land, and of many other lands, had worked for 
through every aching hour of a long, weary, exacting 
war, It was the greatest day in our lives. My own 
experiences in it were of the most trivial kind, yet 
looking back, and at the time, they seemed invested 
with an extraordinary clarity and intensity : the whole 
nation, the whole world, it seemed, was that day at 
prayer. I remember so clearly how in the previous 
night I had left my work and stood on the lawn in a 
little Midland English village to watch, as I had so 
often watched during the past four years, the bombers 
passing overhead ; not now the forlorn, doomed and 
gallant few of earlier days, but hundred after hundred 
of mighty planes, the throbbing of whose potent 
engines made the earth shake beneath my feet, whose 
lights were like the heavenly host on the march, the 
march of avenging right and doom, like Great Birnam 
Wood marching to high Dunsinane Hill. The stars, 


In the foreground with Princess Elizabeth are the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill, and other distinguished guests. After being presented 
with a copy of the freedom, the Duke received from the Lord Mayor, Sir Frederick Wells, a box of oak as a memento of the occasion 
Duke of Edinburgh returned thanks to the City and the Fishmongers’ Company, of which he is a freeman 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress at luncheon at the Mansion House. They returned to the 


seemed so inconceivably new and momentous when it 
came. No woman seeing the living miracle of her first 
child in her arms could have been more surprised and 
awed than were Pnglish men and women that morning. 
In the train to London I could scarcely work, but kept 
stopping and listening to the talk of my fellow- 
passengers and countrymen, all with but a single 
thought and theme. The news presented me, as it 
probably did most men, however far removed from 
the battle-line, with a minor problem of my own, one 
utterly trivial but which had to be solved : the question 
of whether it was my duty to fulfil an engagement 
next day to lecture to a battle school in the north and 
which involved of necessity a long double train 
journey during the ensuing day and night or to obey 
the urgent radio injunction of the authorities to avoid 
all unnecessary travel for the next few critical, vital 
days. So it came about that in the interstices of an 
already crowded day I was kept telephoning first to 
the unit and regional control concerned and then from 


Their Ro’ a gm were afterwards the guests of 
ace by 


pose and faith and 
the courage that 
takes wings from 
the realisation of 
these things. To-day the world is split and splintered into 
rival, hate-ridden, inefficient factions, scrambling for 
self-advantage and power and priority. It was not so on 
D-Day. We did not hate or fear or suspect the Russians ; 
nor did they, whatever a few of their leaders may have 
done, hate and fear and suspect us. We did not ask 
whether we were making a bigger sacrifice than the 
Americans, nor whether they were sharper than we ; nor 
did the Americans ask if we owed them money or think of 
us servile saps pursuing a false political economy. We 
faced Fate together as men on a single rope, each owing 
all to the other and each giving all for common survival 
and victory. Briton did not ask of Briton which was the 
richer or more favoured : did not glower at one another or 
jostle for privilege or power ; the only rivalry in that hour 
was who could give the most for the good of all. We were 
at one and the same moment a Socialist State and a Con 

servative State: more Socialist and more Conservati‘¢ 
than we have ever been before; sharing all things a™.' 
conserving with our lives all that was good and nobi. 


In an excellent speech the 


private car. 
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SETTING FOR A MILLENARY PAGEANT—ROMAN AND MEDIAVAL ST. ALBANS. 


LOOKING ACROSS THE LAKE TOWARDS THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. ALBANS, FORMERLY THE ABBEY CHURCH BUILT ON THE MODEL OF ST. STEPHEN’S, CAEN, AND CONSECRATED IN 1115. 
THE SITE FOR THE PAGEANT ARRANGED FOR JUNE 21-26 IS IN THE FOREGROUND. 





AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE GREAT ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT VERULAMIUM, ON THE SITE OF ONE OF THE OLDEST TOWNS IN ENGLAND, SITUATED ON WATLING STREET. IT WAS 
BURNT BY BOADICEA IN A.D. 61, BUT SUBSEQUENTLY REBUILT AS A ROMAN CITY. 


Elsewhere in this issue we reproduce drawings of the old city and school of St 
Albans by Captain Bryan de Grineau, in connection with the Millenary Pageant 
arranged for June 21-26. On this page we give photographs of the Cathedral and 
an air view of excavations of the Roman city of Verulamium. The Cathedral 
stands on the spot where, in about A.D. 303, a church was built in memory of 
St. Alban. In 793, Offa, King of Mercia, founded a monastery for Benedictines 
in honour of the martyr, and this became one of the richest and most important 


houses of the order in the kingdom. The ruins of the Roman city were broken 
up to construct a new abbey church in the tenth century, but the erection was 
delayed until the time of William the Conqueror, when the church was built 
but not consecrated till 1115. Of the original Norman church the eastern bays 
of the nave, the tower and transepts remain, and the chief outlines are still as 
planned by Paul of Caen. It is thus one of the most important specimens of 
Norman architecture in England, particularly severe owing to the use of Roman tiles 
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ALBANS. 


Draws BY OUR Special Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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SAID TO BE THE OLDEST PUBLIC HOUSE IN ENGLAND: THE OLD ROUND HOUSE, ‘THE 
FIGHTING COCKS,’ NEAR THE SOUTHERN BOUNDARY OF THE ANCIENT MONASTERY. 


SHOWING EVIDENCE OF ITS SAXON ORIGIN : ST. STEPHEN'S, ONE OF THE THREE CHURCHES 
ESTABLISHED BY ST. ULSINUS AT THE MAIN APPROACHES TO THE MONASTERY. 




















FRENCH ROW, WITH THE CLOCK TOWER, DATING FROM 1402-12, ON THE LEFT. 


IT IS SAID THAT FRENCH TROOPS WHO CAME OVER TO FIGHT AGAINST KING JOHN WERE HOUSED THERE, AND 


KING JOHN II. OF FRANCE (‘‘ THE GOOD "') LODGED IN FRENCH ROW WHEN HE CAME TO ENGLAND AFTER BEING CAPTURED AT POITIERS IN 1356. 


The St. Albans Pageant, ‘One Thousand Years of History,’’ which is being given 
from June 21 to 26 to celebrate the 1000th anniversary of the city’s three churches, 
school and market, all traditionally believed to have been founded by St. Ulsinus 
(A.D. 948), opens with a prologue, and then presents the martyrdom of St. Alban 
(A.D. 303), the Roman officer who died to save a Christian priest. St. Stephen's, 


St. Peter's, and St. Michael's, ranged in a triangle round the Abbey, are the churches 


founded by St. Ulsinus. The Clock Tower, built to hold the town bells and clock, 
still contains the Curfew bell, weighing about a ton. This was cast in 1335, before 
the tower was built, and continued in use as a curfew bell until 1863. French Row 
is said to be where the French who came to fight against King John in the thirteenth 
century lodged, and also to have housed King John II. of France when he came to 
England as a prisoner after his capture at Poitiers by the Black Prince in 1356. 
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CELEBRATING ITS 


MILLENARY NEXT WEEK: 
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ST. ALBANS SCHOOL. 


Drawn BY our SpectaL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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AN INTEGRAL PART OF ST. ALBAN’S SCHOOL: THE HISTORIC GREAT GATEWAY WHICH DATES FROM 1361. 


The City of St. Albans is celebrating the !000th anniversary of its churches, school 
and market by a pageant to be performed daily on the site of the Roman city of 
Verulamium from June 21 to 26, with a matinée on June 26. Her Majesty the 
Queen has arranged to honour the pageant with her presence on June 22. Tradition 
assigns the establishment of the school to St. Ulsinus (A.D. 948), and it was said 
of it in 1190 that there was no school in England which gave a better education 
nor one “ fuller of scholars."’ In 1549 Richard Boreman, last Abbot of St. Albans, 


was authorised to carry on a “ free school" in St. Albans, and in 1553, the Burgesses 
were empowered to establish the school in the Abbey church, which they forthwith 
did—in the Lady Chapel, where it remained until 1871. The Governors then purchased 
the Abbey Gateway, and to this building the whole school was transferred. Important 
additions have since been made, but the Great Gateway forms an integral part of 
the school -fabric. Dating from 1361, it was besieged during the Peasants’ Revolt 
of 1381, and was saved from demolition at the Dissolution on account of its dungeons 
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“STILL-LIFE PAINTING IN AMERICA”: By WOLFGANG BORN. 
‘TREASURY OF AMERICAN DRAWINGS”: By CHARLES E. SLATKIN and REGINA SHOOLMAN.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


MERICA, which word is commonly used for the 
United States of America, is gradually acquiring 

a past: time, in its passage, provides that. So books 
about American architecture and painting are now 
appearing : one by one, but later there will be a spate. 
Up to the present there has, I think, been little to 
record of importance that hasn’t been imitative of, 
let alone derivative from, the art of Europe. The 
old houses in Virginia are out of Queen Anne by 
Dutch William; the skyscrapers of New York owe 
their existence more to paucity of space than to 
plenitude of inspiration: they are tall boxes with 
fancy tops. Time, in due course, will rectify all that. 
Macaulay envisaged a year in which a New Zealander 
would stand on the ruins of London Bridge and look 
at the ruins of St. Paul’s. The time may come when 
some cultivated stranger from Nashville, Tennessee 
(where, I believe, they have a reproduction of the 
Parthenon, which is occasionally used for Agricultural 
Shows), may, with centuries of culture behind him, 
survey not merely London, but all England, and all 
Europe, in the same sad and retrospective spirit. 
I am not being facetious: like any man historically 
trained, I must be aware of what our ancestors called 
““Mutability.”” But I don’t think that the Americans 
(except for a few emigrant deracinés, like Whistler 
and Sargent, whose predecessors were Copley and West) 
have yet “ put themselves on the map ”’ as painters or 
draughtsmen ; and in the reproductions in the two 
books before me I see no evidence of any artist who is 
entitled to rank higher than the humbler artists of the 
Dutch and French seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The novelists have succeeded: ‘‘ Moby Dick”’ is 
one of the great long novels of the world, and “‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’’ one of the great short ones: in our 
own day Willa Cather has been more exquisite and 
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“DEMPSEY THROUGH THE ROPES"; A_ BLACK 
CRAYON DRAWING (21§ BY 198 INS.) BY G. Ww. 
BELLOWS (1882-1925). 

(From the Metropolitan Musewm of Art, New York.) 
George Bellows, one of the many recent American 
artists who have worked for the newspa , is 
considered essentially a draughtsman a litho- 
grapher. He has been descri as “ the spokesman 
par excellence” of the American middle-class spirit. 


Sinclair Lewis more trenchantly satirical 
than any of their English contemporaries. 
rhe poets, from Whittier and Bryant 
to Edwin Arlington Robinson, Vachel 
Lindsay and Robert Frost, have, through 
sheer sincerity and delicacy of ear, 
established a corpus of verse which is 
in the great European tradition, but, at 
the same time, is indigenously and 
unmistakably American, Mr, Wolfgang 
Born, a very scholarly critic who has 
been settled in America for a few 


* Still Life Painting in America.” By Wolfgang 
Born, 144 Ulustrations. (Geoffrey Cumberlege— 
Oxford University Press; 425.) 

* Treasury of American Drawings.” By Charles 
E. Slatkin and Regina Shoolman, 165 [lustrations. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege—Oxford University Press; 428.) 


Charles 


(The drawings 
illhastrations _ 


“ROLLING ProwER”™ 


Sheeler 
on his return to America to make his living as an industrial phot 


“ Still-Life Painting in America” ; by Courtesy o 





“HEAD OF AN OLD MAN"; A PENCIL DRAWING (8} BY 6 INS.) 


BY BENJAMIN weEST (1738-1820). 
(From the Benjamin West Society Collection.) 


West, who was born in Pennsylvania, is said 

to have received early lessons in painting from 

the Cherokee Indians. After early work in 

America, he studied in Italy and later settled in 

England and was the second President of the 
Royal Academy. 


years, tries to make out a case for 
the American painters of still-lifes, as 
having something peculiar to America 
in their painting. I don’t see it. 
Perhaps if there had been more 
illustrations in colour I might have 
seen more than I do. The frontispiece, 
by Harnett, in colour, is an impressive 
picture, and could not have been 
Dutch, French, or English. But the 
half-tone illustrations of birds hanging 
up by their feet, of flowers in groups, 
of grapes tumbling over the sides of 
bowls, remind one, at best, of the old 
Dutch painters, and, too often, of 
those amateur Victorian paintings 
which adorn, or do not adorn, the 
walls of half the vicarages in England. 
Of the earlier men, Harnett seems 
certainly the best—in spite of the 
efforts of the large Peale family, who 
began with two brothers, Charles and 
James, and were continued with sons 
called Raphaelle, Rembrandt and 
Rubens, and various daughters, all of 
whom industriously painted fruit. But 





A HIGHLY NATURALISTIC PAINTING (om ON CANVAS, 15 BY 30 INS.) 
BY CHARLES SHEELER (1883—). 

(From the Smith College Musewm of Art, Northampton, Mass.) 
, who was born in Philadelphia, studied in Europe with the Post-Impressionists, but decided 
apher ; and the influence of photography 
is apparent in the precise objectivity of his later painting. 
by West and Bellows are reproduced from “ oy J of American Drawings,"’ and the other two 


the Publishers, The Oxford University Press.) 


Harnett, who was extremely clever at things to deceive 
the eye, wasan odd man. Either from natural proclivity, 
or because of pressure from the bourgeois sciety of his 
age, he loved painting pictures of treasury-notes. 
‘*Harnett’s preoccupation with money as subject- 
matter for painting actually must have appealed to 
the nouveau riche, although his predilection -stemmed 
from psychological qualities very different from their 
own. Even as an adolescent in Philadelphia he had 
entertained members of a reading circle by painting 
the facsimile of a one-dollar bill on a membership 
form. In later life he once painted a five-dollar bill 
for the owner of a popular Philadelphia bar with such 
success, we are told, that scarcely an evening passed 
without an attempt on the part of one of the less sober 
customers to filch the painted paper-money. At the 
instigation of the Treasury Department the painter 
was arrested and his pictures of paper currency were 
confiscated. The amusing legal incident ended with 
Harnett being released and his paintings returned to 
him—but not without a warning from the pompous judge 
to refrain in the future from such suspicious activities.” 
We trudge, in this book, from early, competent 
works inspired by the old painters, through Victorian 
prettinesses, to contemporaries. At last we reach one 
Charles Sheeler, whose still-lifes may not be especially 
American, but are, even without colour, strong and 
in design: almost overpowering. ‘‘ You have 
kept the best wine until last,’’ thought I, as I saw 
these pictures of teapots, flowers and locomotive wheels. 
The volume of drawings, amongst which a drawing 
of a negro’s head by J. S. Curry is conspicuous, is 
pleasant, but contains few masterpieces. The outlook of 
its editors seems to be rather journalistic. ‘‘ Concerned 





“TO EDWIN sooTH”: A FINE Trompe L'il 
PAINTING (OIL ON PANEL, 15 BY I9 INS.) BY 
WILLIAM M. HARNETT (1848-1892). 


(From the Downtown Gallery, New York.) 
William Harnett was born in County Cork, Ireland, 
but went with his 
at the age of one. is meticulous skill and fond- 
peg aah mm ae fe A 
at the instigation of the Treasury Department. 
with men and manners, with Coney Island 
sideshows, burlesques, barber-shop in- 
teriors, Georgia crackers, cocktail parties, 
Minnesota kitchens, Chicago slums, base- 
ball, New York office-girls and prairie sun- 
sets, with the personal vision, the slap of 
satire, the lyric memento,. few things 
appear to escape the draughtsman’s 
notice. Invariably he is concerned with the 
detailed, idiosyncratic, specific documen- 
tation of his theme, not always superbly 
realised, but recorded with extraordinary 
zest and often a fine eye and a most con- 
vincing love of the thing he is doing.” 

There are some good things here, 
in spite of that patter—notably a 
Breughel-like drawing of Washington 
Square in 1914 by William J. Glackens. 
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oe  - met THE RUMANIAN ROYAL WEDDING IN ATHENS: 
| | EX-KING MICHAEL MARRIES PRINCESS ANNE. 


the, 


—_———-——.— «sens 





THE WEDDING GROUP: STANDING, L. TO R., PRINCESS OLGA OF YUGOSLAVIA, PRINCESS NICHOLAS OF GREECE, PRINCESS \ 
CHRISTINA OF HESSE, QUEEN FREDERIKA OF THE HELLENES, QUEEN ANNE (FORMERLY PRINCESS ANNE OF BOURBON- \ 
PARMA, THE BRIDE), EX-KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA, THE BRIDEGROOM, PRINCESS DOROTHY OF HESSE, THE QUEEN-MOTHER MN 
MELEN OF RUMANIA AND KING PAUL OF THE HELLENES; AND SEATED ON THE GROUND IN FRONT, PRINCE CAROL OF HESSE, 


eM saermncaerice PRINCESS IRENE AND PRINCESS 

” ’ SOPHIA OF GREECE AND THE CROWN 

\ RECEIVING CONGRATULATIONS FROM QUEEN FREDERIKA OF THE HELLENES : Sah ane yore ene agen 

RGE A R AND 

EX-KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA AND HIS BRIDE, PRINCESS ANNE OF PRINCESS SOPHIA OF HANOVER 
BOURBON-PARMA, NOW QUEEN ANNE OF RUMANIA, ARE IN THE BACKGROUND. 


aveennnanunnaneneansesoannnnsens 


QUEEN FREDERIKA (KNEELING, FACING CAMERA) ARRANGING THE BRIDAL 
TRAIN AND VEIL, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF CROWN PRINCE CON- 
STANTINE AND PRINCESS SOPHIA OF GREECE (BACK TO CAMERA). 








(apove) 
AFTER THE CEREMONY : o nenemnoene —_— 
(L. TO BR.) QUEEN FREDE- 
RIKA, QUEEN ANKE AND 
EX-KING MICHAEL, THE KING 
OF THE HELLENES AND THE 

QUEEN-MOTHER HELEN. 


“sts aneteess ces eeeanes eeansneenammmnnes ee eeee salilmees sees 


Michael of Rumania 

to Princess Anne of 

Bourbon-Parma, only 

daughter of Prince 

and Princess René of 

Bourbon-Parma, took 

place privately on 

June 10 in the Royal 

Palace in Athens. 

Archbishop Damas- 

kinos, Primate of All 

Greece, performed 

the ceremony accord- 

ing to Orthodox 

rites. The King and 

Queen of the Hel- 

lenes, their children, 

the Crown Prince, seein paneen 

Princess Sophia and | prEPARING THE BALLROOM OF THE ROYAL PALACE IN ATHENS: THE ALTAR 
Princess Irene, mem. AND DARK WALNUT REREDOS AND SCREEN CAME FROM THE WARSHIP A/L&IS, 
bers of the Greek | ; 
Revel family, the eivenensinniiaentadiainsianindi , 2 auvesummemants 


Queen-Mother Helen of Rumania and Prince Erik of Denmark were among those present. After the 
wedding breakfast the bride and bridegroom motored to the Summer Palace at Tatoi, near Athens, 
° emanate where they are spending the honeymoon. They met at the marriage of Princess Elizabeth in 
November, and their engagement was almost immediately ‘rumoured, and then denied. Princess Anne 
USED DURING THE CEREMONY : THE HEAVY GREEK ROYAL CROWNS WHICH 
WERE’ SUSPENDED OVER pds HEADS OF BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. belongs to the Roman Catholic faith, and the Pope refused a dispensation when the couple were 
li pothricnee oof unable to give the pledge that any children would be brought up in that Church. 


{ 
J HE marriage 
of ex-King 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE ASHES 


+. BRADMAN, C. HUTTON, 5. BEDSER, 138"’: 


FIRST INNINGS, SHORTLY AFTER BRADMAN HAD REACHED HIS 


FOUR WICKETS DOWN FOR 46 IN ENGLAND'S FIRST INNINGS: HARDSTAFF, ON HIS HOME 
GROUND AT TRENT BRIDGE, CAUGHT BY MILLER OFF JOHNSTON BEFORE HE HAD SCORED. 


ad 


. 


' 3 ove the..< 
+ Low, -_— ae oF = 
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INNINGS WHICH REVIVED ENGLISH HOPE AT 
HUTTON AT THE WICKET IN THE SECOND INNINGS. 


A MASTERLY 
TRENT BRIDGE 


THE END 
BY 


The first engagement in the current battle for 
Nottingham, on June 10, in a five-days match England won the toss and batted 

disastrously. The whole side was out for 165, W. Johnston taking 5 for 36, Miller 
3 for 38. Laker, the Yorkshire-born Surrey bowler, was the highest scorer, with 63. 
He was also the most successful bowler in the Australian first innings, which began on 
the evening of the first day, taking three out of the first four wickets, and ending 
with an analysis of 4 for 138. The Australian first innings lasted all of Friday and 


the Ashes opened at Trent Bridge, 


NEWS June 19, 1948 


BEGINS: 
ENGLAND v. AUSTRALIA AT NOTTINGHAM. 


THE FINE CATCH WHICH DISMISSED BRADMAN IN 
1000 RUNS FOR THE SEASON, 


OF A SLOW BUT 
BEDSER AFTER SCORING 


THE AUSTRALIANS’ A DRAMATIC MOMENT FOR ENGLAND: 


A DUCK, 


MILLER OUT FOR 
CAUGHT BY EDRICH OFF LAKER’S BOWLING. 


THE CATCH WITH WHICH EVANS DISMISSED BARNES FOR 62 OFF LAKER. THE BALL 
STRUCK THE ENGLAND WICKET-KEEPER’S FOOT AND THEN BOUNCED OVER HIS HEAD. 


a ae | 


+ 3, are * thes = 


i pie” Brasim! g : 
’ : a a % se : 


DELIGHTFUL INNINGS: A. L. HASSETT, THE AUSTRALIAN VICE-CAPTAIN, 


137 IN OVER FIVE HOURS IN THE AUSTRALIAN FIRST INNINGS. 


BOWLED 


most of Saturday for a total of 509, all the side reaching double figures except 
Miller, who was surprisingly out for 0. Bradman made a century (138), but it was 
slow and not one of his best. Hassett scored 137. He also scored slowly, but as 
one critic said, “ His art cancels chronology.” The England second innings opened 
badly, the first wicket falling at 5, the second at 39. Hutton, however, was in 
masterly form, and with Compton playing weil, the innings took a turn for the better 
and when stumps were drawn on Saturday the score was 121 for 2. 
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A TRAGIC AFTERMATH OF WAR: THE DANISH PASSENGER STEAMER KOBENHAVN LYING 
ON THE BOTTOM, FIFTEEN MILES OFF THE JUTLAND EAST COAST, AFTER STRIKING 


\ 
\ 
eee coveennen 


10s capaannaneansaneapennasennnssenseen 


SURVIVORS OF THE £ZOSENHAVN DISASTER BEING 


TO THE RESCUE: 


A FLOATING MINE IN THE EARLY YORNING OF JUNE II. 


LANDED FROM 5&.S. FRIGGA, WHICH WENT 
THE DEATH-ROLL WAS AT FIRST FEARED TO BE VERY HEAVY, BUT WAS 
LATER REDUCED TO ABOUT SIXTY. 


A 
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LATE VICTIM OF THE WAR AT SEA: 


THE TRAGIC “KOBENHAVN” DISASTER. 


anne ene nnne 


ALL THAT WAS VISIBLE OF THE DANISH SHIP KXOBENHAVN, WHICH SANK TEN MINUTES 
AFTER STRIKING A FLOATING MINE: THE PASSENGERS WERE MOSTLY DANISH HOLIDAY- 


arenvevenersesenessevensesuaguenneestes weenss -reoenemnneneyeeee strcteternrannneneaeerrenasnanenanagpell 


‘ 


MAKERS, AND MANY SURVIVORS WERE BADLY HURT. 


“ . say 
A FAMILY REUNITED AFTER THE WRECK OF THE AOBENHAVN: BY NIGHTFALL 
26 SURVIVORS, MOSTLY HOLIDAY-MAKERS, HAD BEEN LANDED, SOME BY LOCAL 


FISHING VESSELS, SOME BY 5%.5. FRIG@A, 


T about 3.50° am., in the early morning of June 11, the 1680-ton Danish 
passenger-ship Kdbenhavn, on the night service from Copenhagen to Aalborg, 
struck a mine and sank in ten minutes some 15 miles off the east coast of Jutland, 
near Hals. The ship carried a crew of fifty; but the number of passengers can only 
be estimated as there was no registration, the passengers travelling with as little 
formality as bus-traveliers. The ship turned over on her side and sank, leaving 
only the wheel-house and bridge above water. From our photographs, it ‘would 
appear that she later settled on an even keel. An SOS had been sent out, but 
there was time to lower only two boats. The S.S. Frigga was near by, however, and 
picked up about 200 survivors, small fishing vessels also helping in the rescue work 
It is feared that many sleeping on the lower decks were killed by the explosion 
The captain of the Adbenhavn was thrown in the water but swam back and recovered 
the log-book. Casualties were at first estimated at about 150, but later the figure 
was reduced to a probable 60. It may be recalled that a Danish sailing-ship of 
the same name, used as a mercantile training-ship, disappeared without trace in the 
Southern Pacific’ in the winter of 1928-29, adding to the mysteries of the sea. 
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the first week of this month, the Appro- 

priations Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives recommended 
cuts in the sums allotted to the European 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
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or consider that all of ours are necessary. It 
would, in fact, be as intolerable as the sugges- 
tion which has been made in this country that 
only Socialist States should be admitted to 


Recovery Programme which amounted to POLITICS AND THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAMME. United Europe. If the United States and the 


about 25 per cent. over the period of a year. 
I need not go into the procedure, puzzling 
to British constitutional students, whereby 
expenditure already voted has subsequently 
to be appropriated ; but it is worth while 
to point out that the American Press has generally been 
hostile to the action taken by the Committee. It has 
taken the line that a firm pledge had already been given 
and should be honoured. Senator Taft himself, who is 
not a man likely to view with favour any infringement of 
constitutional rights, has stated that in his opinion the 
original sum represented a moral commitment. Nor need 
I deal with later procedure. At the time when this article 
was written the recommendations of the Appro- 
priations Committee were being debated by the 
House of Representatives and a certain number of 
Republicans—whose party had been responsible 
for the recommended cuts—had announced that 
they would support the Democrats in the 
attempt to get them rejected. I want to discuss 
the problem on broader lines. Marshall aid for 
the coming year is of immense importance, but 
the attitude of the United States to its whole 
future is now in question. 

Mr. Marshall himself lost no time in making 
an outspoken comment on the matter. The 
effect of the cuts, he said, would be to reduce 
aid to Europe to ‘“‘ mere relief.” And that is 
something against which the Secretary of State 
has always set his face. Recovery was his aim, 
for the sake of the United States as well as of 
the countries involved, and he made it clear that 
the aid would be given only on condition 
that it was expended on genuine schemes for 
recovery. But it must be borne in mind that 
Mr. Marshall may not be there when the question 
of the renewal of aid comes up and that in 
no case would one year’s aid go far towards 
extricating Europe from its economic difficulties. 
So far as the outside observers in this country 
can see, the future of aid is likely to be in 
the hands of a Republican President and a 
Republican Administration, Mr. Marshall him- 
self belongs to no political party, but it is 
reasonable to expect that a new President would 
select a new Secretary of State. It therefore 
becomes a matter of vast importance to this 
country as well as to the others looking for aid 
under the European Recovery Programme what 
the Republicans think about it—and what they 
think of Europe. It is in that light that I want 
to discuss the question. 

One American commentator remarked that 
some countries, notably Belgium, which are 
included in the scheme, were sufficiently well 
placed to obtain a loan in the normal way if 
they chose to go into the market and ask for it. 
But I shall confine myself in the main to a 
consideration of our own country's position, first, 


because it is we alone who have to reckon with =, « pancgRous AND IMPROVIDENT DECISION ” 
Jewish opposition on the ground that we have = senaTe FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, WHO 


allegedly supported the Arab cause in Palestine, 
and, secondly, because it is we who come in for o mess 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


visitors have informed it that the British people as a whole 
is working less hard than that of the United States and, indeed, 
than that of several European nations. More and more 
voices have asked the question why the American workman 
should be called upon to make sacrifices for the benefit of 
those who do not work as hard or even as long hours as he 
does. And there are more and more voices which reply : 
‘If that ’s the case, let ’s give those back home a break.” 





THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


: SENATOR ARTHUR VANDENBERG, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HAS CRITICISED THE AID CUTS RECOMMENDED sy bottom had fallen out of the free world. Those 


sponsors of United Europe were to take that 
attitude they would be offending against the 
principles of freedom which they profess to 
support. Whenever I have written here of 
economic as opposed to military matters, I have 
done so as a believer in free enterprise, but not to the 
extent of wishing to see it imposed from outside. 

Even if this sort of argument is not generally accepted 

in the United States, there is likely to be a psychological 
conflict between two economies so vastly different as theirs 
and ours have become since 1945. Men’s minds will be 
influenced by the contrast, even if their intellects tell them 
that it ought not to affect relations between the two 
countries. When an American hears of losses 
incurred by bulk buying on the part of the 
British Government, he takes it as proof of his 
suspicions of the methods of State trading. He 
is able to read a great deal more about our 
affairs than we are about his, and blunders 
are generally news. An American remarked 
to me the other day that the blunders 
were far worse than appeared on the surface 
because controls provided a means for covering 
them up: if, he said, the Government bought 
a large quantity of valueless or unpalatable 
food, which would normally be wasted, it 
could, by ‘“ down-pointing”’ the stuff and 
“up - pointing’ some alternative kinds of 
sustenance, practically compel an _ underfed 
population to eat the former rather than 
the latter, and thus disguise its own incom- 
petence. He was an acute observer, but he 
forgot that there was still one instrument of 
freedom left, the vote. Unless, indeed, the 
people have become so tamed and dulled in 
wits that they cannot see what is happening 
or protest against it, they can eventually 
alter it by their votes. If they do not do 
so it must be supposed that this is because 
they prefer the present system, and they have 
a right to keep it if they want it. 

All this will have a further application 
- presently when debate is begun on the military 
relations between the United States and 
democratic Europe. I wrote two weeks ago of 
the dangers which might arise from what I 
believe to be a false military appreciation : that 
Europe may be written off in advance in the 
event of war and that therefore the United 
States cannot be expected to make military 
sacrifices for its sake. There will be parallel 
political dangers if the sentiments of which I 
have spoken in the present article should take 
deep root. It is not inevitable that they 
should because, despite all differences and mis- 
conceptions, there exists to-day a broader under- 
standing and a truer sympathy between Britain 
and the United States than was the case 
before the war. If these should disappear it 
would be a calamity; it would be as if the 


who worked in closest contact with us during 


3 o Appropriations Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives recommended, in a the war, especially in milit i i 
By Honea, that the funds for the European recovery programme should be cut by .,, poste amr: Mes a — Foie Me = 





most general criticism. Britain cannot be so oP An. as er cent. On June 9 S v7 Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
hard up, say its Jewish opponents, if it can Relations A ad testifying before the Senate Appropriations Committee, said that this recom- European military matters they have let it be 
mendation was a “ dangerous and | mnprovident decision” which “ guts the enterprise” by a“ meat- known that they would prefer our Chiefs of 


spend large sums in supplying the Arabs with 


point of fact the sums 
expended in assistance 
in supplying the armies 
of the Arab League have 
been small. What is 
to be considered is what 
is said and likely to be 
believed. On this sub- 
ject of Palestine the 
views of the Adminis- 
tration are of secondary 
importance. President 
Truman has his own 
Palestine policy, and 
this is not that of the 
State Department, 
which is very much 
impressed by the need 
for maintaining friend- 
ship with the nations 
of the Arab League. 
But at the moment it 
is Congress, with its eye 
upon the electorate, 
which has the first say. 


There the dislike which “ CLEARLY THE LESS MONEY WE HAVE TO SPEND, THE 











(Portrait by Karsh of Ottawa.) 


To widen this breach there exists 
in this country a critical attitude 
to the United States, in part founded 
upon jealousy, in part upon mistrust 
of what is in some quarters regarded 
as unbridled capitalism and unjus- 
tified freedom for private enterprise. 
This is unfortunate in all respects, 
but especially in view of the position 
in which the European Recovery 
Programme now stands. It may be 
that the quarrel is not a very serious 
one at present, but it might do a 
great deal of harm if it were to 
develop further. 

Another and perhaps less justi- 
fied type of criticism is also heard 
in the United States. It is to the 
effect that America stands for 
freedom, whereas Britain, with its 
multitudinous controls, looks like 
going the way of the nations whose 
methods of government the majority 





P . techni Senator Arthur bli P . 2 
arms to make war upon the Jews. I am not [%¢ oy cublicher of i Grand Rapids Herald i co ae Staff to provide the link with Continental staffs 


suggesting that this is a fair indictment, and in He was U.S. delegate to the United Nations Organisation meeting in San Francisco in 1945. amd, as it were, act as their agents in this 


respect. There could 
be no tribute which 
would give us a better 
right to self-congratu- 
lation, because it is 
an acknowledgment 
not only of confidence 
but also of probity 
and fair dealing. 
Sometimes nations 
which have proved the 
need for friendship and 
comradeship drift apart 
for inadequate reasons. 
This happened as 
regards Britain and 
France in the years 
after the First World 
War. I remember 
always that gesture on 
the part of Marshal 
Foch on June 4, 1923, 
when he presided at 
the unveiling of a 
monument to the fallen 


of both parties in the United States CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ at Abbeville, at which 


: Middle #88 RECOVERY WE CAN EXPECT": MR. PAUL HOFFMAN, 4 sour APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE WHICH HAS RECOMMENDED soni 
our polic y in the fi u ‘ CHIEF OF THE ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION ADMINISTRATION, most detests . Those who vanes it A CUT OF 26 PER CENT. IN THE MARSHALL AID FUNDS: Britain was represented 
East has inspired in WHO GAVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE HOUSE AND SENATE proc laim that State Socialism is not MR. JOHN TABER, ;WHO ACCUSED THE BRITISH SOCIALIST by Lord Cavan. When 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES, only immoral in itself, but also GOVERNMENT OF INCOMPETENCE. the speeches were over, 


the powerful American 
Zionist group is um- Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, a Republieen, we 
President Truman, in April, to 


was chosen by _ inefficient. They say that Britain Mr. John Taber, issued a explanation with the Foch took iti 
ma Th aoa the British 


ic Co-operation has only been able to exist without 


happy from our point of Administrator in charge of the European Recovery 


view, This isa danger programme. 
which many of us 
have for some time 





tive job, clearly the less mone : 
foreseen. Foam ang oe ad, the leas recovery we can expect.” "wr. Marshall aid. They allege that she 
There is, however, Hoffman the S k 


tore cut in Oe Eesema Chief of the Imperial 


In an interview after the announcement of bankruptcy, first, by Lease-Lend ; Government and accused it of incompetence. He said : General Staff by the 
the recommendations of the Appropriations Committee secondly, by the American Loan ; “It is a sad veep ay on Government planning when arm, led him up to 
of the House of Representatives, he said: “If we are and, thirdly, by the prospect of Socialist 


nar ponte on a diet far lower = the anne oak 
Mr. Taber is Said to him: “ Let us 


is using and intends to use the ore of the oo Whitney Pt. Water Se 5 a directorof show our dead that 


been p 
tion since 1935 and helped in the paren the si Ini the Auburn Trust Co.; and has been blican : : *” 
assistance of the United States to Member of the 68th to 80th C a 7 we remain united. 


another and a greater 

danger which has only Herriman 

recently become prominent, but has been present for 
much longer and which would have been sensed earlier 
and more fully by the people of this country had they not 
been deprived, by the withholding of newsprint, of a Press 
which possessed enough space to bring it home to them. 
Opinion in the United States has been critical of this country 
for upwards of three years. American journalists and 


finance nationalisation schemes and 
social services, and to pay wages which are not justified by the 
work performed for them. I say that this seems unjustified 
because it would be an intolerable interference with a 
nation's own affairs if the aid of the European Recovery 
Programme were to be conditional upon or regulated by 
the type of government and administration which that 
nation preferred, not because I have any affection for controls 


It was a grave 
misfortune that Britain and France did not stand closer 
together in those years and afterwards. It would be a 
disaster if Britain and the United States were to allow 
their friendship to weaken now. All of those who have the 
power of expression and whose words are heard or read 
even by a small public ought to do all they can to ensure 
that this does not happen. 
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BOMBING TESTS ON “H.M.S. NELSON,” AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL NAVAL NEWS. 


- H.M.S. AJAX, THE CRUISER WHICH THE CHILEAN GOVERNMENT, IN SPITE OF THEIR 


THE OLD TRAINING-SHIP PRESIDENT, WEARING HER “NEW LOOK” AFTER HER ANTI-BRITISH ATTITUDE, HOPE TO BUY. 


REFIT AT CHATHAM. In spite of the British displeasure at the anti-British attitude of the Chilean President, who last February ve 
The old training-ship President, so familiar to all Londoners, will have an entirely “ new look” claimed the annexation of part of British Antarctica, Chile still hopes to purchase H.M.S. Ajax (6,985 tons 
Tham cruiser of the Leander class. The C.-in-C. of the Chilean Navy stated that his Government desired Ajax, as 


when she returns from Chatham Dockyard to her old berth off the es Embankment. 
Her ugly old superstructure has been removed and a new bridge, mast and funnel fitted. the only Chilean cruiser in service is fifty years old, and said negotiations were proceeding satisfactorily. 


THE BOMBING TESTS 
BEING CARRIED OUT 
ON : H.M.S.A NELSON: 
BARRACUDA AIRCRAFT 
LOADED WITH BOMBS 
FLYING OVER THEIR 
TARGET. 


Preparations for the a 
ing tests carried ou’ 
on the battleship pF me 
during the next two or 
— | age were begun 
— 7 and it is 
stated. that 10,000 ft. of 
film, costing £2000, are to 
be used in photographing 
these tests. Nelson is 
moored off  Inchkeith, 
situated in the Firth of 
200 bombs 
at various 
ler to test the 
effec armour and 
structure. Elaborate equip- 
ment, valued at £35,000, has 
been installed on the island 
so that an exact record 
may be made of what 
occurs from the time that 
the bombs leave the air- 
craft until they strike the 
target. Our photograph 
shows Barracuda ai 


over their target. ‘ 
Nelson, 33,950 tons, 
down under the 1922-23 
estimates, was one of the 
last battleships orm by 
eanrere d’ oo 


are reduced editions of the 
48,000-ton battle-cruisers 
in which 16-in. guns were 
to have been mounted 
in triple turrets. Ordered 
in 1921 and cancelled under 
the Washington Treaty. 


A FRENCH NAVAL COURTESY VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH: THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER ARBOMANCHES, FLYING THE TURKISH FLAG AFTER BEING FORMALLY HANDED OVER TO TURKEY : 

FORMERLY H.M.S. COLOSSUS, AT THE BRITISH NAVAL BASE. EIGHT UNITED STATES MOTOR MINE-SWEEPERS AT NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 

The French aifcraft carrier Arromanches arrived at Portsmouth on June 1! on a courtesy visit to the Eight motor mine-sweepers of the United States Navy were handed over to Turkey at Norfolk 

British navel base. She was formerly known as the British light fleet carrier Colossus, and was lent to Virginia, on june 11. The Turkish Ambassador in accepting the vessels for his country, said 

France in August, 1946, and renamed with his Majesty's approval. During the week-end, officers and men that they would be used as “ guardians of Turkish independence and territorial yy’ Turkey 

of the Arromanches arr. to visit the R.N. station Bramcote, to witness an air display and see modern possesses a modern naval base in the Gulf of Izmid. The effective strength of her Navy which 
British naval aircraft. She was due to sail for Brest on June 14. includes the battlecruiser Yavuz, formerly the German Goeben, is about 800 officers and 4,000 men 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK, INCLUDING BIRTHDAY HONOURS RECIPIENTS. 
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Created a Baron. 


the Royal College of Surgeons 
in England since 1941. Surgeon 
to Queen Mary, and chairman of 
the Army Medical 


Advisory 








\ 


President of \ Created a Baron. 


COL. SIR A. WEBB-JOHNSON. | SIR F. K. TAYLOR, K.C. 
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Presiding 
Judge of the Liverpool’Court of 
| Passage, 1903 to April 1948. 


‘ A Railway and Canal Com- 


missioner since 1930. Educated 


\ Liverpool College and Oxford. 


MR. T. E. WILLIAMS. | 
Created a Baron for political } 
and public services. Started | 
work in the Co-operative Society | 
in 1905. He is a member of the 
National Council of Labour. } 
He is fifty-six years of age. ' 
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, THE RT. HON. W. WHITELEY. 
\ Companion of Honour. Labour 
\ Member for Blaydon since 1935. 
\ Labour Chief Whip since 1942. 
\ Parliamentary Secretary to the 
) Treasury since 1945. An official 
‘ of the Durham Miners’ Assn. 


\ 








Companion of Honour. Welsh 
preacher and bard who has 
written over 200 hymns. He 
is blind and over eighty-eight, 
yet still active. Archdruid of 
Wales, 1923-27. 
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THE REV. H. E. LEWIS. | 
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MR. W. DE LA MARE. 
Companion of Honour. 
distinguished poet. Author of 
** Peacock Pie,” “‘ Memoirs of 
a Midget,” “ Desert Islands,” 
and many other works. Born 

in 1873 


The | 
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AIR CDRE. F. WHITTLE. 
A Knight Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire for 
, services to aviation. he in- 

ventor of the jet engine, he was 
; pital for Women. Appointed to | recently awarded £100,000 free 
\ attend Princess Elizabeth. \ of tax. 
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MR. LEIGH ASHTON. \ \ MR. A. H. GARDINER. 
Knight Bachelor. Director and; \ A Knight Bachelor. Vice- 
Secretary of the Victoria and \ \ President of the Egypt Explora- 
Albert Museum since 19 \ tion Society. Research Profes- 
Editor of the Commemoration } \ sor of Egyptology, University 
Catalogue of the Chinese \ \ of Chicago, 1924-34. Author of 

Exhibition, 1936. \ numerous books. 





MR. CHARLES B. COCHRAN. } SIR F. SOSKICE, K.C. 
Knight Bachelor. Theatrical ';The only Privy Councillor in 
manager and producer, born in ‘the Birthday Honours List. 
1872. His services to the drama | He has been Solicitor-General 
in this country have been out- | since 1945 and Labour Member + 
standing. His first London \' of Parliament for Birkenhead 
production was in 1902. East since 1945. 


‘ , mi 


\ MR. W. GILLIATT. 

\ A Knight Bachelor. President 
} of the Royal College of Ob- 
\ 


stetricians and Gynacologists. 


\ 
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DR. EDUARD BENES. 
Resigned his Presidency of the Czechoslovakian Republic 
on June 7 because of the “ problems of the whole political 
situation ” and his poor health. He had been due by that } 

\ day to sign the new Constitution, which had been put 
\ before him twenty-nine days before and was still unsigned. \ 
He is reported to have handed in his resignation three | 
\ times during the past five months. \ 
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) LORD HENDERSON. \ 
Appointed second Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Foreign Office to provide additional assistance required 
by Mr. Bevin now that Lord Pakenham has become 
Minister for Civil Aviation. Son of the late Mr. Arthur 
Henderson ; has been Lord-in-Waiting to the King since 

1945—a post he now resigns. 
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‘ CELEBRATING THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS ACCESSION : 
THE MAHARAJA OF KAPURTHALA WITH LORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN, 
Among the last visits made by Earl Mountbatten of Burma before his relinquish- 
ment of the Governor-Generalship of India was that paid to the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala in East Punjab. The Maharaja, who was well-known in London and 
Paris before the war, succeeded to the gadi at the age of five and has had full ruling 
powers for fifty-eight years. It may interest our readers to learn that he has been | 
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MR. JOHN ST. MAUR RAMSDEN. 
The elder son of Sir John Ramsden, Bart., and managing 
director of a Penang rubber estates group. He was mur- 
dered at his bungalow on the Caledonia estate, Nibong 
Tibal, near Butterworth, on the night of June 7-8. He } 
was hit by two shots in the back of the head, fired from ' 
outside the bungalow from a sporting gun. \ 
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MR. ANTHONY QUAYLE. \ 
Appointed Director of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, in succession to Sir Barry Jackson. ; 
Actor, producer and author. Studied at the R.A.D.A. \ 
and played with the Old Vic. Served with distinction } 
in the war. Produced “ The Winter's Tale” at Stratford } 

this year and to direct “ Troilus and Cressida.”’ \ 


) » a regular reader of The /Iilustrated London News for the last sixty-two years. ) | 























DISSATISFIED WITH THE DECISIONS OF THE SIX-POWER LONDON CONFERENCE ‘ 
\ ON WESTERN GERMANY: DR. ARNOLD AND OTHER GERMAN) ADMINISTRATORS, 
Dr. Arnold, Minister President, Northern Rhine, Westphalia, has issued a statement criticising decisions Ptintess Margaret has now recovered from her attack of measles and on June 8 made her 
of the Six-Power Conference. Our group shows (I. to r., in front), Dr. K. Spieker, Minister without Port- first public appearances since her illness. She accompanied the Queen to the marriage of 
folio, Northern Rhine, Westphalia, Dr. H. Luebke, Minister for Food and Agriculture, Northern Rhine, Mr. Laing and Miss Graeme Dalrymple-Hamilton, and later went with her Majesty to 
Westphalia, Dr. Friedensburg, First Mayor of Berlin, Dr. Arnold, Dr. Viktor Renner, Minister for the Highgate to watch Lady Crosfield’s Lawn Tennis Exhibition Matches in aid of the North 
Interior, Wirttemburg-Hohenzollern, and Dr. Luedemann, Minister President, Schleswig-Hoistein. Islington Infant Welfare Centre, in which many Wimbledon stars took part 
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THE QUEEN AT LADY CROSFIELD’S LAWN TENNIS EXHIBITION MATCHES, 
WITH PRINCESS MARGARET, NOW RECOVERED FROM MEASLES, AND MR. ATTLEE. } 
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THE 58TH ROYAL TOURNAMENT: OLD AND NEW ITEMS IN AN ANNUAL EVENT. 





FEATURED IN THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT OVER A PERIOD OF SOME FORTY YEARS 
HANDLED OVER AN OBSTACLE COURSE REPRESENTING ROUGH AND MOUNTAINOUS COUNTRY. OUR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE GUNS BEING TAKEN OVER A 30-FT.-WIDE “CHASM.” 
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EXERCISING TO MUSIC 50 FT. ABOVE THE ARENA: A SECTION OF THE ROYAL 
WINDOW-LADDER AND ROPE-CLIMBING DISPLAY AT OLYMPIA. 
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VAL FIELD GUN COMPETITION IN WHICH 12-POUNDER GUNS ARE MAN- 
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UP AND OVER THE I5-FT. SCRAMBLING NET: THE INTERCOMMAND ARMY 
OBSTACLE RACE COMPETITION, STAGED THIS YEAR FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


PROVIDING TRAINING IN MUSCULAR CO-ORDINATION, POISE AND QUICK REACTION : THE PHYSICAL FITNESS DISPLAY BY A TEAM OF FORTY-FIVE GRACEFUL VOLUNTEERS FROM 
EACH OF THE THREE WOMEN’S SERVICES, WHO HAVE TRAINED FOR A SHORT TIME AS A COMBINED UNIT. 


The Royal Tournament, now in its fifty eighth year, was opened at Olympia by 
his Majesty the King on June 10. It continues with two performances daily until 
June 26. The main feature this year is the display “ Establishing a Forward Air 
field’ staged by the R.A.F. Transport Command and illustrated by our Special 
Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, on pages 690 691 in this issue. New displays 
include an Army obstacle race run as an inter-Command competition, each team 


and a physical training display 


consisting of one officer and seven other ranks, 
favourites which never lose 


by a team of the Combined Women's Services. Old 
their appeal are the Royal Naval Field Gun Competition and the Window-ladder 
and Rope-climbing display given by men of the Royal Navy, with Staff Instructors 
of the Royal Naval Physical Training School in charge of each section. The latter 
display is carried out at a height of 50 ft. above the arena 
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“ESTABLISHING A FORWARD AIRFIELD”: THE RA.F. REGIMENT IN A THRILLING SET-PIECE D 


supply of food, equipment and ammunition to the land forces. "a Establishing a jeep 
Forward Airfield by R.A.F. Transport Command” represents a typical operation info 
the R.A.F. of its réle in support of the land forces. While land forces are in jungle country. The display shows how men of the R.AF. Regiment doo 
advancing against a slowly-retreating enemy, the Air Force is needed for main- ‘attack "' a Japanese airfield defended by a suicide squad to delay the British the 
taining air supremacy over the whole area covered by the advance; for bombing mopping-up. While the “enemy” is being fought, a large model Hastings aero- by 
enemy airfields; for reconnaissance for the Army commanders; and for the plane of Transport Command travels above the arena and drops a model wireless won 


Among the many thrills provided by the Navy, the Army and the Royal Air 
Force at the Royal Tournament, Olympia, is the spectacular demonstration by 


DRAWN AT OLYMPIA BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 
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DEMONSTRATED BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


jeep by parachutes. A real jeep then proceeds to a vantage-point and signals 
information to our gliders. A Hamilcar glider “ lands,"’ opens its huge front 
door, and Airfield Construction personnel dash out to unroll the airstrip on which 
the Fighter Squadrons may land, while anti-aircraft guns and crews brought 
by other gliders take up their positions with armoured cars to defend the newly- 
won airfield. The Royal Tournament provides funds for the charities of the 


SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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AT THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT, OLYMPIA. 


Defence Forces by means of public displays, and last year the sum of £27,000 
was handed over for the charities. This year's programme at Olympia also 
includes a Musical Ride by the Household Cavalry; a Musical Drive by the 
King’s Troop, Royal Horse Artillery; the Ceremony of the Keys of the Tower 
of London, by the Guards; a clever motor-cycling display by The Royal! Signals, 
and glorious music by massed bands of the Royal Naval School of Music. 
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PAGEANTRY AND CEREMONIAL: THE KING'S BIRTHDAY, 
ROYALTY AND DISTINGUISHED VISITORS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


AN ADMIRAL ON HORSEBACK: ADMIRAL LORD FRASER INSPECT- 

ING WRENS DURING A KING’S BIRTHDAY PARADE AT SOUTHSEA. WHAT THE PUBLIC MISSED THROUGH THE CANCELLATION OF THE PAGEANTRY : THAT 
One of the ceremonies marking the King’s Official Birthday (June 10) TROOPING THE COLOUR: COLDSTREAMERS IN FULL DRESS. CEREMONIAL KING’S LIFE GUARD RETURNED TO WHITEHALL. 
was a parade of the three Services on Southsea Common. Admiral Lord With the last-minute cancellation of the full-dress Trooping the Colour (reported on the front page of this issue) the disappointed crowds 
Fraser, C.-in-C., Portsmouth, was the inspecting officer, his land of Londoners who had thronged the neighbourhood of Horse Guards Parade turned with interest to whatever of pageantry was to be 
inspections being carried out on horseback, those at sea in a ‘‘ Duck, seen. There were present a few Guardsmen in full dress, including the three in our photograph, who, it will be noticed, are wearing the 
in which he visited M.T.B.s. Warships at Portsmouth were dressed medals of the last war. The King’s Life Guard—the mounted guard in Whitehall—was in full dress, and will remain so throughout the 

for the occasion. summer months, being found by The Life Guards and The Royal Horse Guards. 


LONDON DELIGHTS IN: THE 


AO a” 


“aS YOU LIKE IT”’ BEFORE THE QUEEN ELIZABETH OF TO-DAY : HER MAJESTY, WITH THE PRESIDENT 

OF THE COLLEGE, WATCHING A REHEARSAL OF THE PLAY IN CLOISTER COURT, QUEENS’ COLLEGE. 

The 500th anniversary ceremonies of Queens’ College, wy. (of which a number of drawings appeared in our issue 

CROSSING THE MATHEMATICAL BRIDGE: HER MAJESTY, DURING THE COURSE OF HER Of June 5), were honoured on June 7 by a visit from the Queen, this being the first official visit of a n to the College 

pe Ee = . ‘ J aye = : F < since the days of Queen Anne. In the morning the attended a service in the College Chapel, lunched in Hall, and 
VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE FOR THE QUINCENTENARY CEREMONIES AT QUEENS COLLEGE. the afternoon made a tour of the College. Mathematical Bridge shown is ascribed (wrongly) to Wren. 


\ 


GENERAL SMUTS, IN HIS ROBES AS CHANCELLOR OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, WALKING 
IN THE PROCKSSION WHICH SUCCEEDED HIS INSTALLATION AT THE SENATE HOUSE. 


On June 10 General Smuts, who was admitted as a Freshman to Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1891, added After luncheon at Trinity, he returned to the Senate House for his first public act as Chancellor—the confer- 
to the long list of his honours when he returned to his old University to be installed as its Chancellor in ment of honorary degrees on fifteen men, distinguished in Church, State, arts and sciences. Notable among 
succession to the late Lord Baldwin. In his installation speech he surveyed the state of the world to-day, 


f the recipients were Mr. Churchill, the Archb p of York, Sir Stafford Cripps, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
and ended by reaffirming the great belief of Pericles" Happiness is freedom ; and freedom is courage Mr. Arnon’ Toynbee and the High Commissioners for Canada and South Africa. 


THE FIRST RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DOCTORATES FROM THE HANDS OF GENERAL SMUTS: 
THE FIRST PAIR IN THE PROCESSION ARE MR. CHURCHILL (LEFT) AND THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
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TOPICS AND EVENTS OF GENERAL INTEREST: 
ITEMS FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK. 


OFFERED TO THE NATIONAL TRUST UNDER THE WILL OF ITS LATE 

OWNER: BROADWAY TOWER, AT THE TOP OF FISH HILL, BROADWAY. 

Broadway Tower, the weil-known landmark on the summit of Fish Hill, 

Broadway, Worcestershire, has been offered to the National Trust under the 

will of its late owner, Miss E. Hingley. Built as a shooting-box by a former 

Earl of Coventry in 1800, it is at present used as a farmhouse. It commands 
extensive views over thirteen counties. 


SPRAYING CROPS BY HELICOPTER: A DEMONSTRATION IN ENGLAND OF A METHOD OF PEST- 
DESTRUCTION BY WHICH BELGIUM HOPES TO DESTROY COLORADO BEETLE. 
The Belgian Government has asked the British authorities to send a helicopter to spray areas affected by 
Colorado beetles, which threaten to wipe out the whole potato crop in Northern Belgium. Our photograph 
shows a Westland Sikorsky S-51 helicopter with spraying gear demonstrating at Bourn, Cambridgeshire, on 
June 11 how 40 to 60 acres of field crops can be sprayed in an hour. 


A WIMBLEDON INNOVATION: THE G.P.O. MOBILE POST-OFFICE FROM WHICH MRS. MARGARET A CASTLE OWNED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD WHICH IS TO BE PRESERVED 
DU PONT SENT A CABLE TO HER HUSBAND TO ANNOUNCE THE WIGHTMAN CUP RESULT. AS AN ANCIENT MONUMENT: HYLTON CASTLE, NEAR SUNDERLAND. 

The two G.P.O. mobile post-offices have a busy programme during the summer, for they are in request Hylton Castle, on the Sunderland-Washington Road, Co. Durham, built in 1072, and granted to Henry de 
at Ascot, many important events, such as Henley Regatta, and so forth. One was in attendance at Wimbledon Hilton by William the Conqueror, is a National Coal Board possession. It was restored in Gothic style in 
during the Wightman Cup matches, and will be there during the Championships which in on June 21. 1869, and purchased by the former private mine owners on account of the subsidence, and will now be 
Mrs. Margaret Du Pont, Wimbledon Singles Champion, is seen in our photograph. rendered safe and preserved as an ancient monument. 


THE UNITED STATES WIGHTMAN CUP TEAM, AGAIN VICTORIOUS THIS VEAR. AMERICA HAS 
WON THE CUP ANNUALLY SINCE 1939 


Doubles Championship, Miss Doris Hart and Mra. P. Todd (6-3, 6-4), looking like winners all the 
1999 But this was the only 


THE BRITISH WIGHTMAN CUP TEAM, DEFEATED BY 6—1I BY THE UNITED STATES WOMEN'S 
TEAM AT WIMBLEDON ON JUNE IT AND 12. 


The British Wightman Cup Team, Mrs. Jean Bostock, Miss Joy Gasees, om pny Ay —— Geapeetnd, + tae Cen | A 
M Moll i} d Mrs. Betty Hilton (1. to r. in our group), were defeat y merican team, way. scoring ritain’s first success in con since 
S Bet hoe ; htman Cup has returned to America once more The Duchess of Kent 


M Doris Hart, Mrs. Patricia Todd, Miss Louise Brough and Mrs. Margaret Osborne du Pont (I. to r British win, so the W 
> on qreuah, at Wimbledon on June 11 and !2, by six matches to one. On the opening day British gg the trophy to Mrs. Wightman, and after this the final match of the day was played, in which 
hopes were raised when Mrs. Bostock and Mrs. Biair beat the American holders of the Wimbledon rs. du Pont and Miss Brough beat Mrs. Menzies and Mrs. Hilton with the loss of only one game. 


. | 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: NEWS PICTURES FROM FAR AND WIDE. 


a 


CELEBRATING THE KING’S OFFICIAL BIRTHDAY IN BERLIN: BRITISH TROOPS PARADING 
SUBJECT OF A RECENT BRITISH REQUEST AND A RUSSIAN REFUSAL : THE RUNDFUNKHAUS. IN THE OLYMPIC STADIUM. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUNLIT SCENE. 

THE BERLIN RADIO STATION SITUATED IN THE BRITISH ZONE, BUT USED AND The Berlin Radio Station, the Rundfunkhaus (see picture left above), while lying inside the British Zone, has been 
OCCUPIED BY THE RUSSIANS. in Russian occupation and use, not least for the broadcasting of violent anti-Western Powers propaganda and for 
. meetings of the Kulturbund, an organisation not recognised by the Western Powers. The British authorities on 

June 8 asked the Russians courteously to accelerate the vacation of the 

premises. On June 9 the Russians declined to do so, claiming that the 

station was essential to them. 


IN THE RESTORED AFTER BOMB DAMAGE AND WITH THE HAMMER- 

BEAM ROOF REPAIRED: THE GREAT HALL OF LAMBETH 

RECENTLY VISIBLE OVER LONDON: THE NEWLY- On June 9 Genevieve Danelle, with her companion, Roger Calame (seen PALACE AS IT IS NOW. 

DISCOVERED HONDA'S COMET, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM left in the spe we was shot at Mont Rouge, in what is said to be the first The restoration of Lambeth Palace, after the damage of war, has been 
CLEVELAND, OHIO eke y shooting owen since World War I., in the Paris region. Ful Ths Gres yg to be ready for the Lambeth Conference in 

a , ° ether they are stated to have betrayed many French patriots to uly. e Great Hali, built by Archbishop Juxon in 1660-63, has been 

On June 2 the Japanese astronomer Honda discovered a new ns A x % H ‘ 

comet (of the fourth magnitude) in the constellation Perseus. The the Gestapo during the war. Cleared of the later book-bays and the great hammer-beam roof repaired. 

tail was more than a degree long. It is probably receding from the 

sun, but was seen in a small telescope at Hampstead on June 5. 


THE FIRST WOMAN TO FACE THE FIRING-SQUAD 
PARIS REGION SINCE WORLD WAR I.: GENEVIEVE DANELLE. 


TRAGIC END OF A. PLEASURE PARTY: THE WRECKAGE OF THE CHARTER 
CRONK-NY-IREY-LHAA, 1.0.M., WHILE CARRYING VISITORS WaTeRnsrouTs swine 

To THE T.T. — +t me ttn of Oe . OFF THE LOUISIANA COAST. 
0 10 a De Havilland Rapide, flying on charter from Birmingham to the Isle of Man with a pilot an . 
Ca pee oe includi con ab ay A a child), disappeared and was later found to have crashed into One of the mest penareene 6 the recent uate o SEccocincering is the eration of 0 meatier came — 
the side of Cronk-ny-Irey-Lhaa, a 1449-ft. hil] near Port Erin. Two men, passengers, survived, one crawling out at sea from Grand Isle, Louisiana, on w sad R ng ) tome ~oy + Standard Oil. Ol a 
kage and the survivors were found by an R.A.F. mountain rescue unit. bed. This has been done by Humble Oil ing Co., a iate of Standa as been 
The wreckage 6 struck at a depth of 7000 feet, and prospects are good. ; 


OVER THE WATER BESIDE THE OIL-DRILLING RIG, EIGHT MILES 
SEVEN SPOUTS APPEARED ON THE DAY OF THIS PICTURE. 


THE 
AIRCRAFT WHICH CRASHED AT 


for help 
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ENGLAND, SCOTLAND AND PALESTINE: 


NEWS PICTURES 


PROGRESS OF AN EXCITING SALVAGE OPERATION 
WHICH CAPSIZED 


DURING THE 
8000-TON MATRONA, 
INTO AN UPRIGHT 


TO SPECIAL BRACKETS ON THE SHIP’S SIDE. THE. 


GLUBB PASHA (RIGHT) WITH THE ARAB-JEW TRUCE MEDIATOR, 
COUNT BERNADOTTE, APPROACHING THE TRANSJORDAN FOREIGN 
MINISTRY DURING THE RECENT TRUCE NEGOTIATIONS. 


THE HELICOPTER AS A TOY: AN 
APPLIED TO A SMALL MODEL, THE POWER BEING 
OF THE STRING. MADE 


IN DOCK ABOUT SEVEN MONTHS AGO, 
POSITION BY MEANS OF FOURTEEN WINCHES HAULING CABLES ATTACHED 
OPERATION WAS COMPLETELY SUCCESSFUL. 


INGENIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROTATING - WING 
SUPPLIED BY ROTATING 
IN ENGLAND AND SHORTLY TO 


OF THE WEEK. 


Ba .”™ 


IN A BIRKENHEAD DOCK: THE 
BEING LIFTED 


PANEL (TOP, 





THE MOBILISATION OF “ISRAEL”: RECRUITING POSTERS ON 
A HOARDING IN TEL AVIV, THE PALESTINE PORT WHICH IS THE 
CENTRE OF THE JEWISH ORGANISATIONS IN PALESTINE. 


IN the qveging of June 9, Count Bernadotte, the United Nations 


mediator in ine, announced in Cairo that both Jews and Arabs 
had accepted unconditionally a four-weeks truce, to begin on the morni 
of June 11. He also announced that in about ten days’ time he wou 
over a round-table conference to be held in Rhodes, which both 
Arab and Jewish representatives would attend. The truce duly began, 
in an atmosphere of t suspicion on both sides, Arabs sending immediate 
complaints of the Jews breaking the truce and Tel-Aviv pers 
denouncing the truce as a British manceuvre to deprive the Jews of victory. 
On June 13 the Jews stated that their army had had to begin fighti 
on the northern front in “ self-defence” ; but truce observers report 
“ All quiet on all fronts.” 


WHEN 
ROOK, 
BY HIS KEEPER. 


PRINCIPLE 
THE BOBBIN BY MEANS 
BE GENERALLY AVAILABLE. 


CHOPIN'S 


THE BEGINNING OF A 


BUGLERS SOUNDING THE “ CEASE FIRE" ON JUNE 
THE TRUCE NEGOTIATED 


HERALD 


“ BLACK AS A ROOK” BECOMES A MISNOMER 


NOW AT THE 200 
AT THE DATE OF PHOTOGRAPH THE BIRD 


IN REGENT'S PARK, 


CENTENARY 


EDINBURGH PREPARES FOR THIS SUMMER'S FESTIVAL : LISZT, BRAHMS, VERDI AND GRIEG 


COMMEMORATED IN A FLORAL CLOCK. 
LEFT), THE ROYAL SILVER WEDDING 


IS MARKED IN A FLORAL 
IN A SIMILAR PANEL (NOT SEEN). 


; 


EGYPTIAN ARMY 
Ir To 
BY COUNT BERNADOTTE. 


BREATHING-SPACE : 


A RARE ALBINO FORM OF THE 
HERE SHOWN BEING FED BY HAND 
WAS EIGHT WEEKS OLD. 
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A SWARM IN JUNE. 


TT"HE age-old craft of beekeeping has associated with it so many fallacies and quaint 

beliefs that they almost completely hide the small core of practical knowledge by 
means, of which men were able to keep bees at all and make profit from them. The doggerel 
lines . “‘ A swarm in June is worth a silver spoon. . . .”” were appropriate to the beekeeping 
of a century ago, but to-day have no more than an historical value. 

To the beekeepers of bygone days, who kept their bees in skeps, the early May swarms 
were the most prized because they had time to produce a new 
generation of bees ready to make the most of the main nectar 
flow which came in July. Since a swarm requires about five 
weeks to raise a force of bees of the right age to become foragers, 
it is not difficult to see why the June swarms were thought much 
less highly of than those which came out in May. The honey flow 
has ebbed before they can take advantage of it. 

The early swarms meant more honey-filled skeps for the bee- 
keeper at the end of summer. On this increase he based his profit, 
because to get the coveted honeycomb so fiercely defended by 
its owners he was obliged to destroy the bees. 

Now, however, thanks to the introduction of the modern hive, 
with its movable frames, the distasteful business of killing the bees 
to get their honey is no longer necessary. The value of the May 
swarm has slumped. In fact, the pendulum has swung so far back 
that the efforts of the present-day beekeeper are directed towards 
the prevention of swarming rather ‘than its encouragement, since 
the truth has come to be generally recognised that swarms 
and big honey crops do not go together. 

Nevertheless, there is no beekeeper who is not thrilled at the 
sight of a swarm of bees. And how fine a point is given to his 
excitement if the bees have clustered on some low branch and 
hang in a deep, clean cone inviting the firm shake that brings 
them tumbling down into an adroitly held box or basket. The 
interested spectator, ignorant of bees and their ways, little 
suspects that he has been no privileged witness of a feat of 
courage, for bees at swarming-time, if not as gentle as they are 
often claimed to be, are beyond question much less touchy than 
usual, For one thing, they are gorged with honey and that 
makes them good tempered. 

Exactly why bees swarm is still a riddle. The switch which sets 
the whole intricate machinery in motion is still to be discovered. 
But something is known of the conditions that are favourable to 
swarming, and one of them is certainly lack ofempty 
cells in which the queen can lay eggs and lack of 
storage cells to receive the nectar brought in by 
the busy workers. This state of congestion is, 
of course, much more quickly reached by bees 
living in cramped quarters such as the old-fashioned 
skep. Here the bees built their own comb in 
whatever way suited them, and went about their 
business undisturbed by the beekeeper. 

But a colony housed in a skep has an un- 
naturally low limit set to its expansion. As 
midsummer approaches, the combs become more 
and more crowded, and less and less cell space is 
available either for the rearing of the young bees 
or the storage of honey and pollen. Unless the 
activities of the colony are to come to a standstill, 
the bees must find more living space. This they 
are able to do by preparing to swarm. To meet 
the impending crisis, anew direction is given to 
the energies of the swollen bee population. The 
colony's behaviour becomes subtly modified. Fewer 
foragers leave in search of food, and within the 
skep the combs are often found thickly festooned 
with resting bees. 

There is a change, too, in the queen. Until 
the swarming fever took possession of the bees 
her abdomen was heavy with eggs and, in 
her untiring search for empty cells, she could 

“gsawl only cumbrously from comb to comb. 
Now her body begins to recapture something 
of its virgin slimness and her movements 
become as nimble as those of her sterile daughters. 

It is believed that during this time the queen is given less 
of the rich diet which so stimulates her ovaries that she is able, 
at the height of her fertility, to lay as many as 1,500 eggs in a single 
day. Normally eight days are needed for the swarming preparations 
to be completed, eight days in which the first egg laid by the 
queen, in one of the special cells destined for the young princesses, 
has hatched, grown to full size as a grub or larva, and is ready to 
become a nymph or pupa, 

About noon, if the weather is fine and warm, a mad impulse 
seizes the bees, and they pour forth in what seems a never-ending 
torrent. In beautiful language Maeterlinck has described this wild 
flight of the honey-filled bees as an experience of intoxicating 
delight for them. Whether they do, indeed, feel any kind of 
pleasure at this time is hard tosay. It iscertain, however, that they 
are held together by some stimulus, perhaps scent, at first loosely, but 
with an ever-tightening grip until, finally, drawn closer and closer 
together, they settle and form the familiar cluster of the swarm. 

The first, or prime, swarm, as beekeepers call it, may contain 
from fifteen to thirty thousand bees, the number of bees 
depending on the size of the hive from which it came. 

As soon as the swarm has left, the parent colony, having now 
lost the greater part of its adult population, awaits the emergence 
of the young queens. About seven or eight days later, the first 
virgin bites her way out of her cell, If the colony is still strong in 
numbers, a small swarm or cast will fly out with her, never to 
return, And casts, each one smaller than the last, may fly out 
with other virgins, as they emerge at intervals of a day or so, 

At last the colony becomes so depleted that a virgin queen is kept and allowed to assist at 
the slaughter of those of her royal sisters still within their cells. She leaves the hive or 
skep on a marriage flight, and after fertilisation heads the stock. 

What swarming means can be better understood if it is compared with the reproductive 
habits of insects related to the honey-bee, such as bumble-bees and wasps. The life-cycle 
of these insects is an annual one, their colonies rearing large numbers of males and young 
queens at the end of summer, After the marriage flight, the queens hide themselves away 
for the winter to reappear in the spring, when each one starts without help a new colony. 
Phe queen honey-bee, on the other hand, is a degenerate insect which has lost its independence 
and, in spite of enormous fertility, is incapable of raising a single offspring without the aid 
of large numbers of workers. Hence the necessity of the swarm, the outward sign that 
reproduction has taken place. The method, however, is so elaborate and costly to the life 
of the community because of the large force of workers required to set up each new queen, 
that reproduction takes place on a comparatively small scale. Giupert Nixon, B.A 
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BUILT BY THE BEES; THE BEGINNINGS OF A NATURAL COMB. 





SHOWING THE CAPPED CELLS, EACH OF WHICH WILL PRODUCE A WORKER BEE, AND SEVERAL OF 
THE LONG THIMBLE-SHAPED CELLS IN WHICH THE YOUNG QUEENS ARE REARED AND WHICH ARE 
DESTROYED TO PREVENT SWARMING: A COMB TAKEN FROM A MODERN HIVE. 
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LAID ON ITS SIDE TO SHOW HOW 
FILLED BY THE BEES WITH FIVE PENDENT COMBS; AN OLD- 
FASHIONED “ skur 

Photographs by Harold Bastin. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
T would not be quite unfair to describe “ Journey Into Spring,’’ by Winston Clewes 
(Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), as a sentimental novel—and its subject as rather trite. The 


misanthrope reclaimed !—how often we have met him before, and how naturally, at present, 
he takes the form of a returned soldier. In this case, too, there are aggravating circumstances. 




















The hero’s father was a tobacconist ; but his father was the cast-off younger son of a noble 
house. 


Now they are all dead—all the Flettons, except the grandson from Camberwell 
who has returned Sir Godfrey. And as if two favourite romances 
were not enough, there is still a third—the love-affair beginning 
with a little aversion. 

But manner can transform nearly everything. Fletton’s 
approach to Fletton in the dark, his first glimpse of the deserted 
village, the dejected fairground, the almost empty pub, the derelict, 
colossal home of his forefathers—this opening is not banal. It has 
style and atmosphere ; it brings out a sort of kinship between 
Fletton the heir and Fletton the inheritance. Both—all three— 
appear to be cracking up. The heir, a social misfit, then a 
tormented prisoner, is in full flight from his nerves and his fellow- 
men. The Hall, in which he means to squat and scrape a living, 
is just not ruinous. The villagers are chiefly those who can’t get 
away—and Mr. Gribble, their feudal overlord, who sits in his shop 
collecting 1.0.U.s from the local slum. Which was built by 
Flettons, the Rector’s Harriet is quick to point out. It is asink, 
and unless Sir Godfrey is prepared to do something, what have 
they got out of the war? Fletton, fiercely agitated, retorts that 
he has got peace, and means to. keep it. And so he does for a 
while, fighting off his devils with drink, his neighbours with 
intensive rudeness, and sliding more and more into apathy. 

However, life breaks in. For no special reason, he protects 
Ted Sloan from the police—and thus acquires him as a handy-man. 
Nor does it stop there. Gribble’s sixteen-year-old daughter is 
with child, and Ted can think of nothing better to do than hide 
her up at the Hall. Fletton does not know at first, and does not 
know about the baby till the last moment. By that time Sue’s 
unconscious spirit has pervaded the house, restored his soul, 
converted him to Fletton; and in giving birth, she reconciles 
him to Harriet. 

One must admit that even Sue, as an embodiment of natural 
goodness, is rather trite ; all the charm lies in the narrative detail, 
the scene and tone. But it is remarkable ; and though we scarcely 
get the feel of Fletton’s neurosis, he has a more 
congenial personality than most of his kind. 

“Nothing So Strange,’’ by James Hilton 
(Macmillan ; 9s. 6d.), ought to be the tragedy of a 
young idealist, who has looked to science as a 
world-saviour and ultimately finds himself making 
atom bombs. It starts off like that ; in 1945 Jane, 
who tells the story, is being officially interrogated 
about her old friend Mark Bradley and his views on 
the American way of life. Then a prolonged flash- 
back. We see Brad as he was at University 
College, London—a rustic from North Dakota, 
sunk in his vocation, caring for nothing else. Till 
Jane’s delightful mother sets out to humanise him, 
and her father, an American millionaire, thinks he 
will do better in Vienna, with the great Hugo 
Framm. Most of the book is an exposure of this 
black-hearted Nazi scientist, and an illustration 
of the fact, ignored by Brad, that physics is not 
enough. We learn what happened to Mrs. Bradley, 
a Viennese girl, how Brad avenged her—not as he 
was planning to do—and how the whole thing left 
him with a bad name. Then comes the war, the 
atom bomb, and the original theme once more— 
like an inconsequent addendum. One feels the 
author hardly knew how to deal with it. 

Nor is thismajor Framm-digression the only one. 
Jane has much to say about her parents, her 
father’s disappointed life, her own encounter with 
Hollywood, and so on: all very smooth and skilful, 
but whenever one stops to think, all unsatisfactory. 

“The Angry Woman,’’ by James Ronald (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 8s. 6d.), must be piaced in the thriller-class. And 
here again we have a flaw in design. The “angry woman”’ is 
supposed to be central; it is she who launches the tale, with a 
vindictive look at poor Janet Graham after it is all over. This 
occurs in a New York restaurant, before a plot-hunting novelist 
who gets the whole story out of Janet for his next book. But 
Lesley of the baleful glance won't act up, or take the centre 
of the stage as she ought to do. 


; The really vital personage is old Mrs. Oliphant, crippled by a 
SED rare disease, but dauntlessly active, and ruthlessly devoted to her 
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child Fern. It was for Fern that she adopted Janet, an orphan 
niece. And Janet loves the sweet, petted cousin, though in secret 
she also loves Peter Thackray, who is to marry her. Mrs. Oliphant 
arranged that, too, but everyone seems content except Lesley 
Winter, who has no standing—who merely dotes on Fern, and hates 
all the world besides. Coming events begin to cast their shadows 
at the wedding rehearsal, On her way to the altar, Fern unaccount- 
ably stumbles and collapses, not quite for the first time, and Lesley 
makes a scene, imploring Janet to stop the marriage. She won't 
say why, but we can guess. It goes on, however; in due time 
Fern, the spoilt and empty-headed, is tried by ordeal, and 
achieves, if not her mother's heroic firmness, yet a touching 
gallantry of her own. 

The drama is foreseen and simple, but it has grip; and Janet’s 
status of dependent niece is redeemed on both sides by an 
unwonted measure of good breeding and human dignity. 

“ The Seven Deadly Sisters,’’ by Pat McGerr (Collins; 8s. 6d.), 
uses the same device as “ Pick Your Victim.’’ No police work; we are told a story, 
knowing it afterwards led to murder, and asked to guess who killed whom. Last time 
the guessers were a bunch of G.I.s on a Pacific Island; this time Sally Bowen, in 
England, receives a letter from America condoling about her aunt. It seems the aunt 
has murdered her husband and committed suicide. But which aunt? There are 
seven, and as far as Sally can judge, it might have been any one of them. There 
must be something in the blood. To break her of this idea, Peter Bowen asks for 
an account of them, and undertakes to spot the right one. Next day they verify 
his guess in the New York Times. 

The deadly aunts had all been married off by their eldest sister and then jockeyed into 
keeping up a fagade. Hence the wide field of suspicion ; and one might feel sorry for them, 
if their domestic manners were not so vile that murder seems little worse. But the author 
has improved his guessing-device, and evolved a lighter and brighter story 7 had 
K, OHN. 
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ILLUSTRATING HOW THE COCK FEEDS THE IMMURED HEN AND NESTLINGS THROUGH A 
NARROW SLIT IN THE TRUNK OF A HOLLOW TREE : A HORNBILL (BUCEROTIDS FAMILY). 
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OF SOME 200 PAIRS, WITH S SHOWN ENTERING: THE 
OF THE AFRICAN SOCIAL WEAVER-BIRD (PHILHETAURUS SOCITS). 


> THE NESTS 
“ APARTMENT HOUSE” 


The strangeness and beauty of bird life induces ornithologists to spend long hours in 
“ hide-outs,”” with the result that interesting scientific exhibits can be staged in 
museums to illustrate their observations. In the American Museum of Natural 
History the newly opened Leonard C. Stanford “ Hall of Biology of Birds " (named in 
honour of a trustee and patron of the museum) contains more than 1000 admirably 
mounted specimens of the rarest and most beautiful species, presented in replicas of 
their natural surroundings, some of which we illustrate on this page. The Hornbills, 
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OLD WORLD: 
NESTS. 


THE NEW WORLD REPRESENTATIVES OF THE STARLINGS OF THE 
CRESTED CASSIQUES (FAMILY ICTERID#) AND THEIR HANGING 
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LESS THAN 2 INS. LONG: THE CUBAN BEE HUMMING-BIRD. A MEMBER OF THE 


FAMILY OF TROCHILIDA, A SPECIES CONFINED TO AMERICA, 


the Malay Archipelago, breed in holes in 
the entrance with mud, 
The 
and 


found in Africa, South-Eastern Asia and 
trees. When the hen begins to sit, the cock plasters up 
leaving only a small hole through which the hen receives the food he brings 
Crested Cassique (Ostimops decumanus), with black plumage shading to brown 
outermost pairs of tail feathers of citron yellow, builds a long pendant bottle-like nest 
The African Social Grosbeak is the most remarkable of the Ploceidz# family They 
build “ apartment houses” in the trees, consisting of some 200 nests 
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AN ANCIENT SANCTUARY NEWLY REVEALED : 4, 5): 


DISCOVERIES AND RECONSTRUCTIONS IN THE CEYLON JUNGLE. 
By Dr. S. PARANAVITANA (Commissioner of the Archeological Department 


of Ceylon). 


EYLON abounds in ancient monuments of varied 
character and age—the silent witnesses of a recorded 
history, of over twenty centuries. As may be expected, 
the most stupendous of these relics of the past are found 
at the ancient capitals, Anuradhapura and Polonnaruva. 
These have attracted the attention of the archzologist, 
the devotee of religion and the globe-trotting tourist during 
the last six or seven decades ; but many an ancient monu- 
ment, no less interesting than those at the capital cities, 
still awaits exploration in the malaria-ridden jungles, 
infested with wild beasts, whith now cover about half of 
the island. The Archzological Department of Ceylon 
during the last five years has been engaged in the clearing, 
excavation and conservation of one such monument at 
a place called Madirigiri — the 
ancient Mandalagiri Vihara— 
which, when the site was 
taken in hand, was fourteen 
miles away from the nearest 
road and six miles from a 
human habitation of any sort 
(Fig. »). 

The original shrine at 
Madirigiri goes back to the 
earliest period of Ceylon his- 
tory, for in the débris which 
buried its remains were picked 
up a number of bricks having 
Brahmi letters of about the 
second century B.c. incised on 
them as masons’ marks. The 
earliest mention of the place in 
the historical literature of the 
island is with reference to the 
second century A.D., while 
the most notable monument at 
the place—the Circular Shrine, 
to be described later—was 
built in the seventh century. 
Inscriptions found on the site 
indicate that the monastic 
establishment of Mandalagiri 
was flourishing, and_ richly 
endowed, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. Attached to 
it was a hospital, and the rules 
and regulations for its adminis- 
tration were embodied in a 
royal edict of the tenth century, 
inscribed on a slab of stone 


which unfortunately has suf- ig, ong OF THE MOST HOLY PLACES OF 


fered very badly from the 
ravages of time. The monks 
of the Mandalagiri Vihara 
must have played an important 
part in the politics of the island 
during the twelfth century, 
for when Parakramabahu I. 
(1153-1186), the greatest of the 
mediaval kings of Ceylon, 
humbled his rival in his cam- 
paign for the overlordship of 
the island, it was on a rock at 
this place that the latter, as is 
written in the chronicle, re- 
corded that he bequeathed his 
kingdom to his conqueror, In 
the thirteenth century, the 
shrine at Mandalagiri was con- 
sidered as equal in sanctity to 
those which are still reckoned 
to be the holiest shrines of 
their religion by the Bud- 
dhists of Ceylon, But to-day, 
as it has been for the past 
five or six centuries, no pil- 
grims include Mandalagiri in 
their itinerary. The neglect 
has not been altogether to the 
disadvantage of the jungle 
shrine, for it has escaped the 
attention of restorers who, in 
their religious enthusiasm, have 
obliterated the architectural 
and artistic features of many 
an ancient edifice in Ceylon, 
The centre of the Circular 
Shrine (in Sinhalese, Vatadage) 
is occupied by a stupa, 26 ft. 
in diameter at its base 
(Figs. 3, 4,5). Encompassing 
the stupa are three concentric d 
circles of graceful, monolithic pillars, octagonal in section, with 
capitals of a type distinctive of early Sinhalese architecture. 
In all, there are seventy-eight stone pillars, those of the 
innermost circle being 17 ft. in height, and of the outermost 
circle 9 ft. Between the outermost and the second circles 
of pillars are the remains of a circular brick wall. The 
pillars and the brick wall supported a domed roof of wooden 
construction of which, naturally, there is no trace left at 
present. The evidence for the existence of such a roof 
in shrines of this type has been discussed in my book “ The 
Stupa in Ceylon,” which also gives a conjectural reconstruc- 
tion. Architecturally, the most interesting feature of the 
Circular Shrine is the stone screen wall linking the outer- 
most circle of pillars, This simulates a railing and is 
reminiscent of the stone railings which encompassed the 


AND THE BASE OF THE SHRINE CLEARED OF THE ENCROACHING JUNGLE, 
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Buddhist stupas of ancient 
India, as at Sanchi (Figs. 10, 


The shrine was built on 
rock and the artificial 
circular terrace on which it 
stood was held in place by a 
retaining wall of brick, 286 ft. 
in circumference, and at 
places about 17 ft. in height. 
Opposite the circular terrace, on its northern side, is an 
artificial platform, with tetaining walls of stone, measuring 
23 ft. north to south and 254 ft. east to west. A projection 
from this platform, also with retaining walls of stone, 
carried a flight of twenty-seven stone steps divided into two 
sections by a landing in the middle. A smaller flight of 
four stone steps, flanked by stone vases, gave access to the 
circular terrace from the platform (Fig. 5). An outer wall, 
the base of which was constructed of large blocks of cut 
stone, enclosed the flight of steps on three sides. On the 
north side of this outer wall was a gateway, the stone 
door frame of which is still in position. At the foot of this 
gateway as well as the main flight of steps, are semi-circular 
slabs of stone, referred to in Ceylon as “‘ moon-stones.” 


% 








FIG. 2. THE “HOUSE OF THE IMAGES"’ TO-DAY: WITH THE THREE COLOSSAL BUDDHAS SET ONCE MORE IN PLACE 


From the outer ‘“ moon-stone " to the southern end of the 
building, the shrine measures 154 ft. 

After the clearing of the jungle and the removal of the 
accumulated débris, the remains of the Circular Shrine were 
found in a state of utter confusion. A good many of the 
pillars were in slanting positions and their capitals had 
fallen down, The stone screen wall had collapsed, and its 
various members were found scattered about. The stones 
belonging to the outer pavement of the shring were di 
and mixed with those of the retaining walls of the platform. 
The flight of steps and its wing walls had been destroyed 
and stones from them, together with others, had been 
utilised in improvised shrines of a recent date. The sorting 
out of the stones belonging to the various features of the 
shrine, finding the positions they occupied in the original 


CEYLON AS IT WAS UNTIL THE RECENT EXCAVATION AND RESTORATION : 
THE “‘ HOUSE OF THE IMAGES” IN THE JUNGLE AT MADIRIGIRI, FORMERLY KNOWN AS MANDALAGIRI VIHARA,. 


FOR DETAIL OF THE IMAGES SEE FIG. LI. 
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architectural design and reconstructing the retaining walls, 
flight of steps and the screen wall, involved much patient 
labour. The work, moreover, had to be carried out in the 
most unpropitious circumstances. The partial restoration 
and conservation of the monument has, however, been 
successfully carried out, and its original architectural 
design can now be easily understood by the average visitor 
to the site. 

The Circular Shrine, as is known from the chronicles, 
is a work of the seventh century, but the stupa which it 
enclosed was originally built about the second century B.c. 
The stupa, at first, was open to the sky, and stood on a 
rectangular platform, the retaining walls of which are 
buried under the pavement of the Circular Shrine. Such 
parts of this earlier work as could be examined without 
endangering the stability of the later edifice show brickwork 
of excellent technique (Fig. 8). 

In the course of the work at this ruined shrine were 
discovered a number of minor antiquities of unusual interest, 
among which special mention may be made of the following. 

(1) A bronze image, 6} in. in height, of a deity, seated 
in the attitude of meditation, but wearing” ornaments 
including a diadem, and holding a double vajra (thunderbolt) 
in one of the hands. This has tentatively been identified 
as an image of Vajrasattva 
one of the Buddhas of the 
Mahayana pantheon (Fig. 9). 

(z2) A bronze image of a 
deity with two heads, one 
facing front and the other be- 
hind, 53 in. in height. Similar 
images found at an ancient site 
at Anuradhapura are known, 
from the objects associated 
with them, to represent the 
guardian dieties of the Four 
Quarters (Fig. 12). 

(3) A thin gold sheet, 
measuring 5 in. by # in., on 
which is incised, in characters 
of the seventh century, a Pali 
passage which is of frequent 
occurrence in the Buddhist 
canon and which is still recited 
by Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma 
and Siam in worshipping 
the Buddha. 

The remains of a shrine, 
rectangular in ground plan, to 
the north-west of the Circular 
Shrine, were also cleared of the 
débris in which they were 
buried (Figs. 1 and 2). This 
shrine, from the shape and 
size of the bricks used in its 
construction and from certain 
other architectural details, can 
be assigned to the third or 
fourth century of the present 
era. It housed five standing 
Buddha images of limestone, 
three of them of colossal size 
(Fig. 11). They had all been 
thrown off their pedestals and 
were lying prone on the ground 
in fragments. The three large 
images have been pieced 
together and set up on their 
pedestals once more. 

Buried under each of the 
lotus-shaped pedestals was a 
stone receptacle containing 
twenty-five square holes and 
covered with another slab of 
stone. The ancient custom 
appears to have been to deposit 
an object considered auspicious 
in each of these holes. But 
the greater part of the contents 
of these receptacles had evi- 
dently been abstracted at a 
later period when the images 
were repaired, and re-installed. 
In the receptacle under the 
pedestal of the central image, 
however, were found a number 
of copper objects, among which 
particular mention may be 
made of a figure of a deity, 
3 in. in height, perhaps 
Kuvera, a swastika on a 
pedestal, a wheel on a pedestal, 
and two objects appearing to 
be standards, one of them 
flanked by two fishes (Fig. 6). 
With regard to the last-named 
object, it is interesting to recall 
that the fish standard was the 
emblem of Kama-deva, the 
Hindu God of Love. 

The stone receptacle under 
the pedestal of the Buddha 
image in the centre was placed over a brick-lined pit, measur- 
ing 1 ft. 2} in by 1 ft. of in. and 1 ft. 10 in. in depth, the 
sole object deposited in which was a conch shell (Fig. 7). The 
core of the conch shell has been cut away, so that it could be 
used as a vessel, the narrow end serving as a spout. In this 
form, it could very conveniently have been used for purposes 
of lustration. It is known from literary evidence that, in the 
ceremony of the consecration (abhiseka) of ancient Sinhalese 
kings, the lustral water was poured on the head from a 
right-whorled conch shell. The conch shell found in the 
Mandalagiri shrine, placed as it was in such a venerated 
position, must have been considered an object of special 
significance, and might well have been one used in the 
consecration of an ancient Sinhalese monarch, though 
it is not of the right-whorled variety. 
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FIG. 3. FORLORN, NEGLECTED FOR SOME SIX CENTURIES AND THE VICTIM OF THE ENCROACHING JUNGLE: THE GREAT CIRCULAR SHRINE OF MANDALAGIRI, 
ONCE ONE OF THE HOLIEST PLACES OF CEYLON, WHICH HAS RECENTLY BEEN RESTORED BY THE ARCHASOLOGICAL COMMISSION OF CEYLON. 
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FIG. 4. A TRIUMPH OF CAREFUL EXCAVATION AND RECONSTRUCTION: THE CIRCULAR SHRINE AS IT IS NOW, SEEN FROM THE NORTHERN END. THE PILLAR SYSTEM 
(SEVENTH CENTURY A.D.) ALMOST CERTAINLY CARRIED A DOME AND ENCLOSED THE ORIGINAL STUPA OF THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


| our issue of 
January 11, 1947, 
we published a number 
of photographs of statu- 
ettes, jewellery and 
reliquaries discovered by 
the Archaological De- 
partment of Ceylon at 
the Ruvanweli shrine at 
Anuradhapura, together 
with some notes by the 
Commissioner, Dr. S. 
Paranavitana. In this 
number we record a 
most impressive piece of 
work by the same de- 
partment—the clearing 
and partial reconstruc- 
tion of what was 
formerly one of Ceylon’s 
holiest places. For the 
last six or seven centuries 
this shrine— Mandalagiri 
Vihara, now known as 
Madirigigj—has been 
neglected and overgrown 
by the jungle. During 
the last five years the 
department (as described 
by Dr. Paranavitana in 
his article on page 698) 
has cleared the site 
(Figs. 3 and 4) and re- 
vealed a shrine of singu- 
lar beauty and interest. 
As it now appears, itisa 
circular building of three 
concentric rings of 
pillars, which almost 
certainly supported a 
dome-shaped roof. 
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FIG. 5. A CLOSE-UP OF MANDALAGIRI’S CIRCULAR SHRINE, SHOWING THE BUDDHA, THE STONE VASES AND THE RINGS OF MONOLITHIC OCTAGONAL 
PILLARS. DETAIL OF THE SCREEN WALL CAN BE SEEN IN FIG. 10. 


HOW A CEYLONESE HOLY PLACE HAS BEEN RECOVERED FROM THE JUNGLE: THE REVELATION OF MANDALAGIRI. 
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STRIKING DISCOVERIES MADE IN THE JUNGLE. 
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KiG. 6, COPPER OBJECTS FOUND IN A STONE RECEPTACLE BENEATH THE PEDESTAL OF THE CENTRAL FIG. 7. PROBABLY USED FOR LUSTRATION CEREMONIES DURING THE 
FIGURE OF FIG, Il: A SWASTIKA AND A WHEEL MOUNTED ON PEDESTALS, FLANKED BY MODEL CONSECRATION OF A _ SINHALESE KING: = CUT-AWAY CONCH SHELL 
STANDARDS, THE LEFT CARRYING TWO FISH SYMBOLS OF THE GOD OF LOVE. FOUND IN THE LOWER PIT BELOW THE EN d BUDDHA OF FIG, II. 
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FIG. 9. MEDITATING, WEARING A DIADEM AND HOLD- 
ING THE DOUBLE VAJRA OR THUNDERBOLT: A BRONZE 
IMAGE (6} ID HIGH) FOUND IN THE DEBRIS AND 
IDENTIFIED TENTATIVELY WITH VAJRASATTVA, A 
BUDDHA OF THE MAHAYANA PANTHEON. \ 


FIG. I0. ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING ARCHITECTURAL 
FEATURES OF THE SHRINE: A SCREEN WALL WHICH LINKS 
THE OUTER PILLARS, IMITATING 


HE story of the clearing and reconstruction of the 
shrine of Mandalagiri, hidden for the last six centuries 
FIG. 8. DATING FROM THE SECOND CENTURY B.C.: BRICKWORK _ in the Ceylonese jungle, is told and illustrated on pages 
THE ORIGINAL SHRINE AROUND WHICH THE SEVENTH-CENTURY 696: and. 60s.’ Diam we: sine: anu ol Ce Tete Ciel CO iii 
A.D. CIRCULAR SHRINE OR VATADAGE WAS BUILT. details found during the last five years’ work on the site by the t 5 _ 
Archeological De- 


pane dome at ee partment of Ceylon. 
The buildings con- 
cerned are the Cir- 
cular Shrine and the 


** House of Images. 
Among the débris of 
the latter were found 
the fragments of the 
three colossal stand- 
ing Buddhas (Fig. 11) 
which have been 
pieced together and 
re-erected on their 
lotus pedestals. 
Under each of these 
pedestals were stone 
receptacles contain- 
ing twenty-five 
square holes. These 
were intended for 
auspicious objects of 
various kinds. Some 
few had survived and 
are illustrated in Fig. 
6. At a lower level 
was found the conch- 
shell (Fig. 7), about 
whose use Dr. Para- 
navitana speculates 
in his article on 
page 698. In the 
ruins of the Circular 
Shrine were found two 
images (Figs. 9 afid 
12), both of bronze, 
one identified as Vaj- 
rasattva, a Buddha of 
Mahayana pantheon, 
sonaaenenenseumananeneennanensiemssunanenenanantt ou . : x cles as ener on 
the guardian deities FIG. 12, A GUARDIAN DEITY OF THE FOUR QUARTERS: 
A BRONZE IMAGE FOUND IN THE DfpRIs. §} INS. HIGH 


yovenvensnenananns: 


FIG 1 INE THREE COLOSSAL STANDING FIGURES OF BUDDHA, FOUND IN FRAGMENTS AMONG THE 


‘EURIS OF THE CIRCULAR SHRINE, RECONSTRUCTED AND RE-ERECTED ON THEIR LOTUS-FLOWER PEDESTALS. of the Four Quarters. 
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ON VIEW AT THE ANTIQUE DEALERS’ PAIR: 
ROYAL LOANS AND OTHER IMPORTANT EXHIBITS. 


OR 
time 
history 
Antique Dealers’ 
Fair which 
Princess Royal 
opened at Gros- 
venor House on 
June 10, the King 
has lent an exhibit 
—the ‘“ Negress 
Head "’ clock, made 
by Lépine for the 
Prince of Wales in 
1798 at a cost of 


the first 
in the 
of the 


the 


£3250, and formerly 
at Carlton House. 
The marble pedestal 
adorned with chis- 
elled ormolu is fitted 


in the Bow Room 
as a musical box. 


SSS SSS Ste, 


FOUND AT HUPEH, 


QUAND ANANDA Nan EUuaNtN 


NORTH 


CH A 


Lebanon ; the Duke 
of Gloucester has 
sent a pair of 
Chinese porcelain 
K’ang Hsi horses, 
and the Princess 
Royal a _ Brussels 
lace flounce. Apart 
from these loans, 
objects of art and 
vertu are being ex- 
hibited by over 
100 dealers from 
all parts of the 
country, and the 
display, which con- 
tinues till June 25, 
is valued at some 
£4,000,000. The 
Eddystone Salt is a 
standing salt or 
spice box, 17 ins. 
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high, made in the 
form of the original 
Eddystone Light- 
house, built in 
1695-98 by Henry Winstanley, a gentleman 
of Essex, and swept away in the great storm 
of Nov. 20, 1703. The lantern of the model 
is perforated to serve as a sugar castor. 


SPLENDID STONE OV/S POLI HEAD (T'ANG 
DYNASTY, A.D. 618-906). 


Nyesmnsunanannnnnnnannnnannnnanet sovenennnenn nant 


box inlaid with mother-of-pearl. From 
Princess Elizabeth comes a case containing 
eighteen pieces of Phoenician striated 
glass, a wedding gift from the people of 


ee ee ee 
a 


Eo a 


The Queen has lent 
a pair of Ralph 
Wood figures of 
: Oxen and a gold 


—- 


THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE SALT: A MODEL 
BY ROWE OF PLYMOUTH, ¢. 1698, OF THE 
THOUSE. 


A RELIC OF THE DAYS OF COCK-FIGHTING : 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHAIR DESIGNED 
FOR THE CONTROLLER OF A MAIN. 
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CHILD 
THE 


AN ELABORATE HIGH CHAIR FOR A_ LITTLE 
AN INTERESTING SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PIECE AT 
ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR. 


““NEGRESS HEAD" CLOCK BY 
INDICATED BY DIALS 


THE KING: THE 
AND MINUTES ARE 
IN THE EYES. 


LENT BY 
LEPINE. 


H.M. 
THE HOURS 


AN EARLY 
wITlit 


CARRIED OUT IN WALNUT AND FRUIT WOOD: 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CHILD'S HIGH CHAIR 
EXCELLENT SIMPLE LINES. 


\ 
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MOUNTS SET WITH 


1760-70. 


CASKET WITH GOLD 
MADE BETWEEN 


AN AGATE 
BY JAMES COX, 


LENT BY H.M. QUEEN MARY: 


PASTE AND CRYSTAL, 


QUEEN MARY A MINIATURE ESCRITOIRE IN ENAMEL AND GOLD BY CARL 


FABERGE, ENGRAVED WITH THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMS. 


LENT BY H.M 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 


ALL-ROUNDERS. 
6 ke production of Aldous Huxley’s play, ‘‘ The Gioconda Smile,’ reminds us again 
how few writers have had iue Janus quality, the gift of looking both ways and 
excelling at the same time in the theatre and in the novel. We admire these versatile 
folk as we admire the opening batsman who is high in the bowling averages. But this 
doubling is an uncommonly rare feat. The novelist too often writes the literary dialogue 
that clots when spoken, and the dramatist often lacks the talent for expansive narration. 
Aldous Huxley has written one impressive play, ‘‘ The World of Light.” His new 
metaphysical melodrama, if that is the term, ‘‘ The Gioconda Smile,” shows more clearly 
the struggle of the novelist with the dramatist. The play is a re-working of a short and 
grimly ironic story that Huxley has much altered for the theatre. He has been at pains 
to construct a plot, carefully moulded and shaped, that Pinero and Jones might not haye 
despised : there is even a condemned-cell scene and the saving in the last half-hour of an 
innocent man sentenced to death: an unpleasant fellow, but one who is ripe for reform. 
We have matter enough here. Huxley must surely stir our emotions. To a point he does, 
but the novelist and philosopher get in the way. They are too eager to expound. ‘“ On 
with the job,” says Huxley the dramatist. ‘‘ Wait a moment and listen to this,’’ counters 
Huxley the novelist. In this pull-devil-pull-baker argun ent the man of ideas conquers 
the manof action. While, with one half of the 
mind, we are relishing Huxley’s provoca- 
tive speeches, with the other half we must 
regret that they hobble the dramatic stride. 
A queer position then. We agree that 
the play can excite : we must also hold that 
as a work for the stage it is faulty. Even so, 
the acting version is much better than the 
printed text, which obviously needed 
trimming and has had it. The acting at 
the New Theatre carries the piece finely. 
I like, in particular, Pamela Brown as the 
play’s Gioconda-smiler, a woman who, in 
an almost Elizabethan spirit of revenge, 
will send an innocent man to the gallows. 
Her last scene of nervous agony has precisely 
the effect of one of her own earlier speeches : 
‘Do you know that feeling? As though 
you were a violin, and somebody was 
screwing up the strings—tighter and tighter. 
And everything goes out of tune; and the 
slightest thing makes them vibrate.’”’ Clive 
Brook develops a fitting power as-the con- 
demned man, the sensual a2sthete, who has 
to listen in his cell to an exposition of the 
Doctrine of Acceptance; Huxley’s theories are safe with Noel 
Howlett, who never becomes pompous as the disquisitory 
physician ; and Marie Ney, in an exactly-judged performance, 
strikes off the genteel-fanatical nurse who is one of the roots 
of the trouble. It is in many ways a good evening, but it 
might have been better: in Aldous Huxley the novelist and 
dramatist have yet to resolve their difficulties. 
Another new play by a novelist, Pamela Hansford Johnson's 
‘* Corinth House "’ (New Lindsey), has the kind of plot that 
must be miore immediately plausible in a book. A girl, haunted 
by a youthful humiliation sixteen years before, discovers her 
former school-mistress in a Kensington boarding-house—a Dead 
End pictured in grimmest detail—and there starts a campaign 
of torment, It is hard at first to accept this theme, one that 
could be presented in a book with a mass of the corroborative 
detail that, as we know from Pooh-Bah, gives artistic verisimili- 
tude. Not that Miss Johnson’s play is ‘* bald and unconvincing.” 
By no means. Once we have agreed to accept its fable the piece 
runs forward with a horrid and theatrically admirable momentum, 
Except in that first scene, when novelist is fighting dramatist, it 
is a rewarding night in the theatre : we shail probably find the 
theme even more chilling if Miss Johnson, as I hope she will, 
turns play into novel, The novel-reader knows all about the 
Doctrine of Acceptance, 3 
Three other all-rounders, novelists-and-dramatists-too, who 
are now represented in the West End, have the right technique 
for each task, They are J. B. Priestley, lan Hay and Noel 
Langley. We notice that even in the magnificent play of ‘“‘ The 
Linden Tree "probably his best work for the stage—Priestley 
has allowed himself now and then a novelist’s luxury, a speech of 
some expansiveness that a single-minded professional dramatist 
would probably have trimmed. Here, though, trimming might 
be to the play’s disadvantage: Priestley does not seriously 
impede the action as Aldous Huxley does in ‘ The Gioconda 
Smile."’ Of all our practising novelists-and-dramatists he is the 
most genuinely expert. No doubt Somerset Maugham is an 
even more dexterous craftsman in each mood, but then his 





‘* Sheppey " in the early ‘thirties he said that he had written his 
last play, and he has not weakened. 

It is a point to notice that Maugham has had no hand in 
the various stage versions of his works “ Rain,” ‘** The Moon and 
Sixpence,” ‘The Painted Veil,” “* Jane." He has kept his 
dramatic and literary selves apart. 
gift has always been for knowing when to stop, He says just 
enough, and never blossoms——as Huxley has done—into flowers 
of speech that could be cut from the play without detriment to. the drama. 

Another major novelist-and-dramatist who appeared in television a few weeks ago has 
long needed a stage revival, For the moment John Galsworthy has dropped out of the 
London theatre, Managers continue to revive Maugham ; but Galsworthy, after one or two 
injudiciously-timed and ill-received “ festivals "' of his work, has been allowed to rest. 
Broadcasting House remembers him; _ the 


Huxley's play, “ The Gi 





and grimly ironic story .. . 





A PLAY WHICH “HOLDS THE THEATRE, BUT WOULD HAVE HELD IT FAR MORE FIRMLY IF MR. HUXLEY HAD 
CURBED HIS OTHER SELF ”’ : “‘ THE GIOCONDA SMILE,” SHOWING THE DUAL SET IN THE LAST ACT WITH (LEFT) HUTTON 
(CLIVE BROOK) IN THE CONDEMNED CELL AND (RIGHT) JANET (PAMELA BROWN) AND THE DOCTOR (NOEL HOWLETT). 





“THE PLAY’S GIOCONDA-SMILER, A WOMAN WHO, IN AN ALMOST 
ELIZABETHAN SPIRIT OF REVENGE, WILL SEND AN INNOCENT MAN 
TO THE GALLOWS": THE DOODLING JANET SPENCE (PAMELA 
BROWN) ASKS THE DOCTOR, “‘ WHEN A MAN 'S HANGED, HOW LONG 
: DOES IT TAKE BEFORE HE'S DEAD "—A SCENE FROM THE LAST 
work in the theatre is over. He has kept his word. After ACT OF “ THE GIOCONDA SMILE.” 


In his article on this page, Mr. Trewin discusses plays written by 
all-rounders—novelists and dramatists. He says that Aldous 
joconda Smile," re-worked from “ a short 

reminds us again how few writers 
have had the Janus quality, the gift of looking both ways and 
ee te same time in the theatre and in ng nm 
7 though the play “is in many ways a good evening, it might 

In both book and play his have been better: in Aldous Huxley the novelist and dramatist 

have yet to resolve their difficulties.” 
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HORSE AND HOUND AND COUNTRY LIFE. 

NE of our great men—was it Johnson ?—described hunting as the labour of American 
savages and the amusement of English gentlemen. It is an amusement which goes 

far back into our history. That well-known authority ‘“* Sabretache ” shows in his latest 
book, ‘‘ Monarchy and the Chase ’’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 16s.), that from the days of 
the wicked King Penda of Mercia in the early seventh century, the rulers of our land have 
taken a prominent part in the sport. Incidentally, it is worth noting that Penda’s chief 
huntsman was possibly one Alwin: and Alwin lived in Pytchley village. ‘‘ Sabretache”’ 
gives us a most fascinating record, a natural blend of sport and history, from the day of 
those Saxons who laid the foundations of the Hunt down to our own generation which has 
seen the present King and his predecessor make their first bow to the galloping grass in the 
Pytchley country which Penda hunted. What is more, he reminds us that Princess 
Elizabeth had her first experience of hunting the fox in that same country. He adds: 
“Her Majesty, the present Queen, and Princess Elizabeth achieved that which was, I 
verily believe, a world’s record. They both got away in front of a very hard-riding field, 
on foot and a small pony respectively, upon the very last day upon which the distinguished 
successor of Alwin the Hunter brought his last Pytchley fox to hand, for it was Frank 
Freeman’s last appearance as huntsman to that pack.’’ But whether it be Saxon or Norman, 
Tudor, Stuart or Hanoverian, there are good 
stories to be told of monarchs and subjects 
alike, of hunting and other matters, too. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Lyon, editor of 
‘* The Horseman's Year "’ (Collins ; 10s. 6d.), 
concerns himself in the 1947-1948 issue 
more with racing, than with hinting. He 
has called in D. W. E. Brock, however, to 
contribute a chapter on foxhunting finance, 
a somewhat depressing story. Everything 
about hunting costs double what it did ten 
years ago, while “ the private incomes of 
men suitable for Mastership are but little 
more than half what they were in 1938” 
—and this was written before Sir Stafford 
Cripps introduced his Budget. Yet Mr. Brock 
does not despair. This chronicle of the 
year’s happenings in the horse world ranges 
from a review of the Flat-racing season by 
J. L. Hislip to the horses of the Royal Tour 
in South Africa, from the late Lord Derby’s 
stud to the cult of the cob by Sir Archibald 
Weigall, and a survey by Sacheverell 
Sitwell of the exhibition of the King’s 
Pictures at Burlington House in which “ we 
find that the Kings of England, as might have been expected, had 
many pictures painted of their favourite horses ’’—a fact not 
overlooked by ‘“Sabretache”’ in selecting his illustrations. 
Altogether there are nineteen contributors and some 8o illustra- 
tions ; but, however desirable financially, it is a pity in a book 
of this class to interleave pages of advertisements with the text. 

According to Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, we are not so much a 
dog-loving nation as a nation of dog-owners. While there is a 
large and steadily growing public sufficiently interested in dogs 
to own them, there should be more to the owning, he asserts, 
than just having a pet, something to take for a walk, something 
to have about the house. He has therefore gathered 61 contri- 
butors to help him write “ The Book of the Dog ’’ ( Nicholson 
and Watson; 42s.), which must be one of the most complete 
works of its kind it is possible to possess. He himself says 
they have endeavoured to give the reader a working knowledge of 
the background. So we begin with a chapter on the phylogeny 
(which the dictionary describes as the evolution of a group, 
species or type of plant or animal life), domestication and bio- 
nomics of the dog by the Superintendent of the Zoo, Mr. G. M. 
Vevers, who is also President of the Bull Terrier Club. He tells us 
that we must go back to a small, flesh-eating mammal called 
Miacis, which flourished about 40,000,000 years ago, to find the 
dog’s ancestor. It was an arboreal animal, about the size of a 
polecat, with short legs but with a tail as long as its body. 
A. Croxton Smith’s chapter on the dog in history makes delightful 
reading, as does Hesketh Hubbard’s account of the dog in art. 
From the practical angle there are chapters on breeding and kennel 
management, accident and disease, training, field trials, showing 
and selection. The middle portion of the book is devoted to detailed 
descriptions of no fewer than 119 different breeds, ranging from 
the Afghan Hound to the Yellow Labrador, and including such un- 
usual dogs as the Japanese Akita, Belgian Groenendael, Australian 
Kelpie, Portuguese Podengo, Hungarian Puli and Irish Soft-coated 
Wheaten Terrier. A glossary of canine terms, a bibliography 
of canine literature opening with a ‘ Treatise on the Greyhound,” 
by Flavius Arrianus (A.D. 124), lists of societies, kennel clubs, et id 
genus omne, and hundreds of illustrations—some in colour—go to 
the making of a book which must take a predominant place in 
the literature of Canis famsliaris. 

Needless to say, there is a section devoted to dogs in Bertram 
Deakin’s countryman’s anthology, ‘‘ Nothing of the Town ’"’ 
(Muller ; 12s. 6d.). The compiler has flung his net far and wide 
and hauled in a splendid catch. It is good to see extracts from 
** Ianto the Fisherman,”’ by Alfred W. Rees, a book which should 
not be lost to the present generation, although it first came into 
my hands forty-four years ago, and has been treasured ever since. Farm and garden, field 
sports and fishing, country folk and the countryside all come into the picture. Surtees 
and V. Sackville-West, Kipling and Eiluned Lewis, Siegfried Sassoon and Arthur Machen 
are but half-a-dozen names picked at random from a list as “ long as your arm.” 

“In May and June come . . . roses of all kinds, except the musk, which comes later."’ So 
wrote Francis Bacon ; and in “‘ The Rose Annual "’ 





for 1948 (National Rose Society), V. Sackville- 





West End stage remains aloof, 

Irue, Galswortby'’s work dates, None the less, 
its craftsmanship is so fine and his sense of 
generation, now growing up, that does not re- physica 
cognise him as a playwright, would be surprised 
by the quality of “* Justice,” “ The Skin Game” 
and the superbly dramatic “ Loyalties." As I 
listened to the last of these in its television per- 
formance, | was astonished again by its impact 
and the full vigour of its narration, Galsworthy 
is bound to return; he is a high example of a 
novelist-dramatist who appreciated the difference 
between the two worlds, and who knew what 
would and would not hold the theatre. I 
hasten to say that “ The Gioconda Smile " holds 
the theatre; but it would have held it far 
more firmly if Mr. Huxley had curbed his other 


is all that matters. 
singing by Evelyn Dove and Edric 


yard’s Hermione and Paul 
teasing play of winter and spring. 


Sheffield Repertory Company in “ The 


thriller that at times gener 
“Silver Mask.” Well acted by Nora 








OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


a 

“THE GIOCONDA SMILE" (New).—Aldous Huxley's play of regeneration through 

dramatic conflict is so acute, that a younger aus proves to be an elaborately planned and rather too elaborately written meta- | 
melodrama, finely and tensely acted. 

“TRAVELLER'S JOY" (Criterion) will be the playgoer’s joy. Arthur Macrae’s light 

comedy is a gaily-designed container for the effervescence of Yvonne Arnaud, and that 


** CALYPSO "' (Playhouse).—Tumult in Trinidad. A thin and dreary t; pleasant 
Connor, and much energetic West Indian dancing. 
“THE WINTER'S TALE" (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Two performances, Diana Wyn- 
Scofield’s Clown, chine. from an uneven production of this 
“ CARIBBEAN RHAPSODY " (Prince of Wales’s).—More vigorous West Indian dancing. 
“THE CHERRY ORCHARD" (St. James’s).—Chekhov’s masterpiece in a Liv 
Repertory production that does justice to i 
Brontés. 
“CORINTH HOUSE" (New Lindsey).—-Pamela Hansford Johnson's ingenious psycho- 
ates something of the horror of, ay. Walpole’s 
Nicholson, Patricia Laffan and Una 
SOPHIE TUCKER (Casino).—Red-hot Momma again 


West tells of some old garden roses which Bacon 
doubtless knew—the Garland Rose, the Damasks 
and the Gallicas. It is sad to learn that the Society 
cannot afford to keep up the Trial Ground which 
the late Courtney Page established. Crimson 
Glory is the favourite rose of the year, closely 
followed by The Doctor, that lovely, scented 
pink which came to us from America in 1939. 
Gardens of a very different sort are described 
by W. S. Scott in “ Bygone Pleasures of London "' 
(Marsland Publications; 18s.). The pleasure 
gardens touched their high-water mark of fame 
and popularity during the eighteenth century, 
It was then that Ranelagh and Vauxhall became 
world-famous. Sadler's Wells, Highbury Barn, 
Bagnigge Wells, Copenhagen House, Bermondsey 
Spa and Royal Cremorne are among other places 
described. W. R, Catverr. 


erpool 
quality. It is to be followed by the 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
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PLUGS 





Lodge Plugs Lid., Rugby, England. 





‘TRORNVCROET 


45ft. MOTOR YACHT 





Masimum speed, 9} hnols - Range, 550 miles al $5 hnols 

Permanent berths for four, with additional wheelhouse berth 
crew space + Wheelhouse saloon, 13 6" x F. 

Headrwom, 6° throughoul : Forced as wall as natural ventilation. 

Tusin 55 hp. Thornycrof RTR|6 diesels usith sodtuning quate. 

A and c walter supply, refugerator 10’ dinghy 


JOHN L THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.! 
Designers ond builders of High-speed Navel Craft, Motor Yochts, Motor Boats end Marine Engines. 
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REG? 


the yreatest [lame 
in Colton 








From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has Seen the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


Hilmor 


PRESTOMW, MANCHESTER, BOLTOM, LONDON 





WORROCKSES, CREWOSOW £& CO. LTO., 
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THE OPTIMIST 


me and I'll 


can dae for ye. 


**Leave them wi’ 
see what I 





The laces are no sae bad.” : 
Agee 


It’s in the breed... 


With horses we take it for granted that breeding will 


They must have been Paton’s Laces. 


PATON’S 

















WORLD FAMOUS BOOT 
AND SHOE LACES 


For quality wear and appearance 
you cannot get better. 


WM. PATON LTD. 


JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
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tell in the long run. And in the making of a cigarette 
it’s the inner quality, alone, which satisfies: it’s the 
tobacco that counts. 


: Players Dlease 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES ‘ MEDIUM OR MILD ‘ PLAIN OR CORK pret 
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THE POWER TO_ 


IS YOUR / 
RIGHT TO DRIVE 








LININGS 
SERVICS make motoring SA Fe / 





BRAKE 


BRAKE 
EST 











Have your brakes 
tested at regular 
intervals where 
you see this Sign. 


A Member of the 


REGD TRADE mate 
FERODO LIMITED - CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH iFERODO) 


Turner & Newall Organization 








VIA IMPERIAL 








Often one has a piece of family news which would 
interest relatives and friends overseas. Tell them by 
cable Via Imperial — it isn’t expensive. You can send 
a social message of 12 words to any part of the 


Empire for five shillings — to some parts for even less. 


CABLE THIS WAY. By Phone. Ring the nearest Cable and 


Wireless Office, or ask the exchange for 


‘Foreign Telegrams” 


and dictate your message to the Post Office 
From any Cable and Wireless Branch, There are 
over 40 offices of Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London and 


the Provinces. 


From any Post Office. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD... ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 


LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 
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wae ess All serene to New York. . 


K.L.M. Constellations have 
pressurised cabins — crass the 
\dantic three miles high 
far above bad weather — where 
conditions are calm —and the sun 
shines by dav and the moon by 
night. Daily service to New York— 


tamous KA.L.M. cuisine tree. 


_[It’s/time you flew K-L-M 













Enquiries and reservations 
from all Air Travel Agents, or 
K.L.M. Roval Dutch Airlines, 
202 4 Sloane Street, S.W.1 
Tel : Sloane 4656) and at 

Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 





| The Havana leaf in Burlingtons is of the finest quality 
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Petit Coronas 2/! 







Coronas 2/7 
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